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My only anecdote involving blue suede shoes ends badly. Having 
lusted after a pair for some time, I saved up and invested at the first 
opportunity. My love affair was however, very short-lived indeed. 

The grand unveiling was planned for the dancefloor of my local venue 
that night and when I left the house for supplies, sporting my new 
footwear, I admired my new purchase and imagined the shoe-envy 
that would inevitably ensue later that evening. Shopping purchased, I 
climbed the steps up to the door of my flat, turned the key... and then it 
happened. I looked down helpless as a fissure rapidly appeared down 
the side of the plastic bag and a weighty bottle of olive oil smashed 
directly onto my left foot - distributing its viscous, perfumed goodness 
all over my cherished shoe. I was distraught. I tried in vain to 'match’ 
them up by smearing oil onto the other one, but to no avail. They were 
lost. This would never have happened to our hep cat cover star... 

For the first VR instalment of 2015, we delve into the mind of 
Carl Perkins, one of rockabilly music’s most venerated figures. In an 
engrossing archive interview, Carl takes us from boyhood through 
to fame - treasured stuff throughout. We also speak to W.S. 'Fluke’ 
Holland, the man behind the beat for Perkins’ footwear-based smash, 
and a giant in his own right as Johnny Cash’s go -to drummer, and the 
guy who backed the 'Million Dollar Quartet’ at Sun Studios. 

We also tracked down 'Master of the Telecaster’ James Burton, who’s 
played for Jerry Lee Lewis, Ricky Nelson, Johnny Cash, and of course, 
Elvis... Charlie Gracie - another guitar- slinging pioneer - still dishes out 
the rock with as much gusto as when he first brought rock’n’roll over to 
the UK. In our interview, Charlie shares his unique perspective on that 
era, his legendary peers and Elvis’ plastic surgery... 

And the exclusives don’t end there. Masked marauders Los 
Straitjackets open up about their latest collaboration with musical 
mastermind Deke Dickerson, and Barrence Whitfield unlocks the 
secrets to that inimitable lupine howl of his! Enjoy the issue! 
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OUR VIDEO VAIENTINE 

They made Simon Cowell crack a smile on Britain’s Got Taient, they brought the house down at 
last year’s Viva Las Vegas weekender and now, with the YouTuhe hits stacking up, The Jive Aces 
have dropped new single La Doice Vita - and it came out just in time for Valentine’s Day. The 
track is a romantic, self-penned, Italian-themed song and - take it from us - it’s an eminently 
danceahle, mid-’50s style jiver with one hell of a honkin’ sax solo! With the classic 1960 Fellini 
film of the same name as inspiration for the video, the hand wanted to capture the flavour of 
the era while keeping it within budget. Luckily they were performing in Italy, not far from 
Verona, suitably romantic as the literary home of Romeo andJuiiet and with its own mini 
Colosseum, so they stole a few shots before flying home. “We had to create a classic rock’n’roll 
look with the Italian style, so we came up with the idea of a mid to late-‘50s UK or European 
movie,” says lead singer Ian Clarkson. “We captured that with the help of independent 
director Mike Doxford and we shot the video in three locations: Verona, a restaurant called La 
Farola in East Grinstead, Sussex, and the beautiful Italian garden at Never Castle, where we 
attempted to recreate the classic Trevi fountain scene from the original film.” Alongside the 
Aces, the vid stars vintage model Helen G Diamond, aided by styling from Vivien Wilson (of 
Vivien of Holloway fame) and make-up and hair courtesy of Pretty Me Vintage. As La Doice Vita 
starlet Anita Ekberg herself said, “If you want La Dolce Vita, it is how you look at life.” 

Look out for our full interview with the band coming soon! 










SETZEl^SHliW' 


A naheim in Orange County, California, 
recently played host to the annual 
NAMM convention that showcases 
all the hot new 
musical gear that’s 
due for the coming 
year. In amongst 
this year’s mighty 
haul came some 
stunning new 
Gretsch Brian 
Setzer Professional 
Collection models - 
the perfect partner 
for any rockabilly- 
lovin’ guitarist. First 
up, there’s the 'Nashville’ guitars (centre), 
all modeled after Brian’s own prized 
vintage guitar stash and armed with two 


TV Jones Brian Setzer 'Signature’ pickups 
for an authentic sound. The stripped 
down Hot Rod models have 1959-syle 

'f-holes’, 'Signature’ 
pickups and are 
available in an array 
of gorgeous finishes 
- our favourite 
being the Green 
Sparkle (left). Last, 
the sumptuous 
Black Phoenix, 
with Mother- of- 
Pearl inlays is as 
luxurious as they 
come! All guitars 
feature a Bigsby vibrato for that all- 
important Setzer shimmer. Peruse the 
finer details at www.gretschguitars.com 


BOOGIE WOOGIE 
RETURNS TO THE 
CAPITAL 

T ales From the Woods’ recent British 
Rock’n’Roll Heritage show blew the 
roof off London’s Borderline (see pl06 
for our review) with killer performances 
from the likes of Kingsize Taylor, Beryl 
Marsden, Bobby Thompson and Sam 
Hardie. Now, TFTW plough on into the 
new year in style with 'A Night Of Rockin’ 
Boogie Piano’ at London’s 100 Club 
on Sunday 8th March. It’s been some 
considerable time since boogie woogie 
goodness has graced a London stage and 
TFTW has called upon the services of 
two titans of the genre to bring it back 
for an unmissable showdown. Born in 
France, Henri Herbert was inspired by 
legendary piano -pounders Jerry Lee 
Lewis and Albert Ammons and, having 
earned his stripes on the European club 
circuit, landed a spot on the Jim Jones 
Revue. Alongside Henri comes talented 
Londoner Big John Carter, a favourite at 
the UK Boogie Woogie Festival and sure 
to thrill. (£12 plus booking fee from www. 
thelOOclub.co.uk). Also on the horizon is 
TFTW’s 16th March show at the Spice Of 
Life in Soho featuring Dave Travis, who 
celebrates his 50th year in showbiz and 
sister of Jerry Lee, Linda Gail Lewis with 
Some Like It Hot (£10/15 from www. 
TFTW.org.uk.) 


A WKjHT of HOCHJn BOOdE PIArfO 
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GLAMOUR IN GLASGOW 


Those on the hunt for a little glitz and glamour in Scotland 
should make a beeline for PinUps vintage hair and make-up 
specialists situated in Glasgow’s bohemian West End. 

Aside from garnering plentiful accolades from the press, 
PinUps has styled numerous photoshoots for various vintage 
clothing boutiques and has also featured on STV’s Riverside 
Show, Celebrity 15 to 1 and recently MTVs EMA Awards, 
where its head makeup artist schmoozed with red carpet 
A-listers and rock gods Slash, Ozzy Osbourne and Bono - not 
to mention its regular list of local clientele! 

PinUps owner Champagne Charly has over 15 years’ 


weddings, proms, parties, photoshoots, film and TV either 
at the salon or at any chosen location, thanks to its canny 
mobile service. Vintage enthusiasts can also sign up for one of 
its popular TinUp Academy’ events and learn how to create 
that perfect vintage look themselves - with a glass of bubbly 
thrown in to the bargain! 

PinUps’ 'Girls In Pink’ can be spotted around the city 
sporting their 1950s pink uniforms with their beauty trollies 
in tow and, for special gigs, the salon has a stunning 1950s 
Pontiac at its disposal for a sophisticated touch. PinUps is 
located at 10a Ruthven Lane, Glasgow. Head over to www. 


experience working in the biz 


facebook.com/pinupshm or www. 




and together with her talented 
team can provide an unique 
and authentic look for anyone 
in search of a vintage makeover 
that’s in a wholly different class. 
PinUps offer its services for 


pinups.uk.com for more info and booking 


enquiries or telephone 0141 237 3420 
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BEAR FRUIT 


W hether a first time fan looking 
for a good summary of Carl 
Perkins’ career, or a completist 
seeking out the more obscure corners. 
Bear Family has it all. The Classic 
5-CD set features his incredible Sun 
Records output in its entirety, while 
The Sun Era Outtakes 5-CD box fills in 
the gaps. For all of Perkins’ recordings 
between 1968 and 1975 including his 
second stint at Columbia and all of 
his recordings at Mercury (and more), 
there’s the 4- disc Back On Top box 
set, while Dollie Masters - Country 


Boy’s Dream features 30 tracks of 
the star’s country tracks released 
through Nasville’s Dollie Records. On 
to Up Through The Years and the best 
of 1954-1958 - a primer on Perkins’ 
Sun years - including the original 
recording of Blue Suede Shoes and, 
lastly, Carl Rocks - an ideal career 
overview with 29 of the King Of 
Rockabillly’s most well known tracks. 
All of the releases come with Bear 
Family’s usual superb accompanying 
booklets too. Explore further at 
WWW. bear-family.com 


TIKI-fHENED SHIRT 

When it comes to the wardrobe, we probably have shirts 
pretty much covered, but our obsession - it seems - is 
never ending, especially when we uncovered this stunning 
handmade custom Tiki-themed shirt at Lenny’s Custom 
Clothing. It’s a beauty! Available at www.ozshirts.com.au 






HOW RANDOM! 

Since the early porchlight evolution of the Delta blues and right through to the stars of 
the present day’s hit parades, heat has been at the very foundation of lyric-writing. On 
countless occasions, the sexy end of the themometer has worked its magic, be it used as 
a tool to describe uncontrollable attractions towards the opposite sex (as it frequently 
was in the golden era), to add a little gumption to the rev of an engine, or - in the case 
of Wanda - commandeered to push her point home. We took stock and picked out a 
clutch of prime cuts that are sure to raise the temperature on any dancefloor... 

1 RED HOT 
BILLY RILEY 

When Billy Lee hollered ‘My gal is reeed hot!’ on this ciassic rockahiiiy cut, he took Biiiy ‘The Kid’ 
Emerson’s orginai tune to fever pitch. Link Wray and Robert Gordon didn’t do a had joh either. 

2 HOT ROCK 
JOHNNY CARROLL 

This unhinged deiight from Johnny Carroii and crew husted down the doors with iittie trouhie when it 
was iet off the ieash in 1956. Suriy, powerfui rockahiiiy marveiiousness straight out of Nashviiie! 

3 SCORCHED 
VARETTA DILLARD 

It arrived on Triumph Records as sturdy hack-up for the smoky charms of A-side Good Cravy Baby 
has since become a brassy mainstay amongst those in-the-know. Stiii in the dark? Seek it out! 

4 SiZZLIN’ HOT 

JiMMY MILLER & THE BARBECUES 

Vinyl enthusiasts wiii have to dig a iittie deeper to find this rare rockin’ gem reieased on Top Rank in 
1959. Sizzlin’ Hot ms iegendary producer Joe Meek’s debut at the reins - one fine opening gambit. 

S HOT DOG! THAT MADE HiM MAD 
WANDA JACKSON 

Her man takes her for granted, so what does the ‘Queen Of Rockahiiiy’ do? She goes out on a date with 
his best friend of course! ‘Let your guy know you’re nobody’s fooi,’ she opines. Too right! 



ROCKIN’ CARICATURES 


Barceionan caricature artist and music critic Juan Manuei Escrihueia has had his sumptuous 
artwork featured in numerous magazines, books and articies and we thought it oniy right 
to share a few novei exampies with readers of Vintage Rock. Those who want to investigate 
further shouid foiiow Juan at www.facebook.com/juanmanuei.escrihueiaruiz or visit his biog at 
jmescrihueia.biogspot.com.es 




King’s Meadow 


Fujiyama Mama’s Hot Rockin’ Ciub has an enviabie iine-up of acts 
set to ensure 2015 is a vintage year. The ciub recentiy piayed host 
to top Western Star Records band The Buiiets, and their equaiiy 
taiented iabeimates Rusti Steei and the Startones {both of whom 
featured on our recent free CD - Ed) are due to take the ciub by 
storm on the 27th February (£8). Beyond that, rock’n’roii fans can 
now buy tickets for ‘A Rockin’ Good Vintage Aiidayer IV’ (1 
March/£7) featuring iive band The Keytones, DJs Miss Aioha, 
Reverend Boogie and Graham Siimboy Laws, jive iessons, a 
sizeabie vintage market, beauty pariour and a ciassic car, 
motorbike and scooter show to boot. The show goes on with The 
Space Cadets on 27 March (£12) and their Eivis Presiey ‘56 Speciai 
experience on 10 Aprii (£10/12) promises to get the hips shaking 
with Eivis Tribute artist Ben Thompson and his three-piece band. 
Ben’s award cabinet is overflowing, so be sure to check him out! 
www.kingsmeadowiive.com for more. 
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* Rockabilly Bass: Slap 
Technique, Creating Bass Lines 
& the Rudiments of Rockin’ 
String Bass 

JOHNNY HATTON 

(HAL LEONARD) 

Johnny ‘Spazz’ Hatton, the scrihe of this latest rockahilly tome, 
has a resume that includes playing for Elvis Presley (!), the Brian 
Setzer Orchestra, Ray Anthony, Sonny Burgess, Hank Ballard, 
Deke Dickerson, Collins Kids and Billy Lee Riley, as well as plenty 
of TV performances and film work - credentials that surely make 
him the perfect guide for those who wish to brush up on their 
upright hass skills. Rockabilly Bass: Slap Technique, Creating 
Bass Lines & the Rudiments of Rockin' String Bass offers the kind 
of info that only a true pro can deliver, with advice on 
everything from snap, slap and hand positions through to 
manoeuvres requiring a little more dexterity such as double 
slap, triple slap, swing slap, mambo and plenty more besides. 
This unbeatable new book delivers the goods to learn all the 
theory, tips, tricks and techniques needed to become a rockin’ 
four-string aficionado. More info at www.halleonard.com. 



READY TO RUMBLE 


Fresh from Eastwood guitars comes 
this almighty new Link Wray tribute 
guitar adorned with rockabilly- 
inspired graphics from the pen of 
legendary voodoo-artist Vince Ray 
This monochrome monster comes 
with a pair of chunky single- coil 
'Vintage Voiced’ pickups to pack a 
retro punch, a three-way switch to 
access Link Wray’s thunderous tonal 


Vince. “It has that stripped down, 
wrong side of the tracks vibe that 
shouts 'Rumble!’ It has a white body, 
black neck and an array of switches 
and pickguard decor that makes it look 
like a raygun. A blast from the past but 
it still seems futuristic.” 

Released as a limited run of 24 
before Christmas, Eastwood 
lets loose more in April. ■.! ^ 



palette, pin-striped headstock, a 
20-fret maple neck and a rosewood 
fingerboard. It comes with an 
illustrated hardshell case, an Airline 
curly guitar lead and a 'Rumble’ strap. 

''Link Wray is known for playing a 
number of different guitars but there’s 
one particular model I always thought 
was the coolest, the Dual Tone,” said 


A fitting tribute to the 
man who invented the 
powerchord! Check out 
YouTube for a demo 
video or head to 
www.eastwood 
guitars.com for 
more. (Costs 
around $799.) 


JERRY LEE SHOW 


P eter Gill has been touring as Jerry 
Lee Lewis since 2010 and more 
recently with Rock’n’Roll Paradise. 
Now, he possesses the spirit of the 
'Ferriday Fireball’ once more with a 
succession of electric shows across the 
UK planned for 2015. 'The Jerry Lee 
Lewis Story’ (jerryleelewisstory.co.uk) 



promises to tell Jerry Lee’s tale from 
Sun Records to international fame via 
some explosive rock’n’roll. Fancy a little 
hip -swinging thrown into the bargain? 
Then try Elvis vs Jerry Lee Lewis: The 
Showdown (elvisyjerryleelewis.co.uk) 
for size. Gill is joined on stage by Elvis 
tribute act Dave B (from the Buddy 
Presley Band) for a high-octane show 
as two giants of rock’n’roll come head 
to head. One-stop-shop extravaganza 
Rock’n’Roll Paradise (rocknrollparadise. 
com) continues too with Richard Atkins 
as Elvis, John Simon Rawlings as The 
Big Bopper, Spencer Jordan as Buddy 
Holly, Gavin Stanley as Eddie Cochran, 
Lars Young as Roy Orbison and vocalists 
the Passionettes. Finally, Gill appears as 
special guest in the new West End show 
Be Bop A Lula (bebopalulashow.com) 
alongside Gavin Stanley and Lars Young. 
See websites for further details. 



TRESNOIR SHADES 

It may be winter here in the UK, but at Vintage Rock we 
adhere to the Link Wray ethos: that shades should be worn 
throughout the seasons. Tres Noir has a fine range including 
the Upstart black/blonde tortoise with smoke lens (top, 
$99.99) and the Waycooler gray tortoise (bottom, $89.99) 
Ignore the cold at www.tres-noir.com 
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Barrence Whitfield 


He’s renowned as a tremendous vocalist with a blood-curdling falsetto, 
the enthusiasm of a drunk amateur and the easy control of a seasoned 
pro. Julie Burns met Barrence Whitfield on his recent visit to the UK... 


P leasing crowds since the 1980s, 
internationally acclaimed titan 
of primal rock’n’roll Barrence 
Whitfield was recently in the 
UK to promote his new album, Dig Thy 
Savage Soul. Since 2010 he has been 
reunited with the best of the original 
Savages - punkabilly guitarist Peter 
Greenberg, Phil Lenker on bass, Tom 
Quatrulli on sax and Andy Jody on drums 
- and the band remains red-hot and raw. 

You famously began singing in church 
aged seven. How did this inspire 
your vocal style? Is this where your 
signature scream originated? 

“My uncle was a Baptist preacher. When 
I’m on stage 1 often think of him. 1 guess 
he inspired me with his fervour and 
the call and response thing. Musical 
influences are many: gospel. Little 
Richard, Sam Cooke, then later Wilson 
Pickett, Otis Redding, James Brown. 

The scream’s a bit of a signature now 
- people are disappointed if 1 don’t 
holler! Yes, it came through listening to 
gospel, as well as Little Richard, James 
Brown. Etta James and Wynona Carr 
used to scream - but you don’t hear it in 
music now. My discoverer and guitarist 
Peter Greenberg encouraged me to 
scream. He said it would be unique. 1 
started by growling 'ow’ or 'wow’ but it 
got so strong it became a sonic scream. 
Musicians like Robert Plant ask me how 
I do it. It’s an instrument. It’s a sign 
Barrence Whitfield’s having fun!” 


Hawkins; and along with The Savages, 
sometimes The Sonics. It’s just me; my 
mix of music from jump blues to roots 
soul - high-energy bonding with the 
beat. Growing up in New Jersey, back in 
the '60s, in one hour you’d hear Brenda 
Lee, Sinatra, jazz, the Beatles, to the 
Temptations. Listening to wide-ranging 
sounds gives a good perspective. Today 
everything’s narrow and disposable. I love 
everything and listen to anything - and 
want to share that.” 

YouVe supported artists such as Bo 
Diddley, Etta James, Little Richard, 
Tina Turner, George Thorogood, 
Robert Cray, and Solomon Burke. 
You’re big in the States, Europe, Japan, 
Australia, even Dubai. What’s been 
your most memorable gig to date? 

“Just some examples... Paris: I once fell 
right through a trapdoor on stage. People 
thought it was part of the show and 
went crazy. People still say to me when 
I go back, 'I was there the night you fell 
through the trapdoor!’ London: the night 
Robert Plant was in the audience at the 
Dingwalls club. At the then Manchester 
International, 1986: Roger Eagle, 

Cavern club DJ, in the audience. Dubai: 
dancing on tables in front of sheikhs. 

Not forgetting The Apollo last year, for 
the Beatles 50-year anniversary tribute 
alongside Lloyd Price and the Supremes’ 
Mary Wilson - the legendary theatre 
where everyone from Jackie Wilson to 
Clyde McPhatter trod the boards.” 



avid record collectors and enthusiasts, 
they’ll come up and say 'liked your 
version of Bobby Peterson’s Mama Get 
the Hammer’. They’re so in the know!” 

For a while, you explored other genres, 
movies and country-soul, including 
a Merle Haggard tribute album. Yet 
you seem most at home with your 
rock’n’roll. So what next? 

“We’re recording another album already. 
Look out for Angry Hands, Rock’n’Roll 
Baby, I’m a Man, and Willow, written by 
Mike Mooney and based on a true story 
of a girl of 15 in New Mexico who put 
a cult preacher in prison. Following its 
release in summer, we’ll be gigging all 
over as usual: Malaga, Spain; the July 
Americana festival in the UK. You know, 
(DJ/presenter) Andy Kershaw first 
brought me to the UK in ’86. 1 did The 
Old Grey Whistle Test and the Hemsby 
weekenders. Every gig’s the same. My joy 
is to put a smile on people’s faces. I like 
to share music; it’s my life. Till the day I 
die. I’ll have a 45 disc in one hand, a mic 
in the other!” 


When you first began touring around 
30 years ago, it was at the height of 
R’n’R revivalism, yet your explosive 
‘black and white’ rocked-out sound 
couldn’t easily be defined. What was 
your musical ambition on starting out? 
“You know, I’ve been described as 
everything from a soul screamer in the 
spirit of Solomon Burke and early Don 
Covay, likened to Muddy Waters, Chuck 
Berry, Big Joe Turner and Screamin’ Jay 


You have a knack of blending lesser- 
known originals such as Bip Bop Bip 
(Don Covay), Miss Shake It (Ba Ba 
Thomas), and Ramblin^ Rose (Jerry Lee 
Lewis; Ted Taylor), with cool Savages- 
penned classics such as Bloody Mary, 
and The Corner Man... 

“Wanting to combine obscure covers 
with original material started out with 
my unearthing treasures of rock’n’roll, 
blues and soul from the archives. As our 


Speaking of Andy Kershaw, in his mid- 
‘80s BBC interview (on Youtube) with 
you, when asked what were you most 
looking forward to about launching in 
Britain, you said ‘meeting singer Sade 
to get a date.’ Did you ever meet her? 
“I never did meet Sade. What a woman! 
Had a sensational crush on her, never 
even saw her! But at least every time I’m 
back, I get to meet and bond with all the 
Barrence fans who are hip to the beat!” ^ 
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EASTWOOD GUITARS * 
LINK WRAY TRIBUTE 

In coliaboraticm with the Link Wray Founcfatiori and 
UK Rockabilly Artist Vince Ray. Eastwood Guitars 
present the Link Wray Tribute guitar. 

use code VINCE10 at checkout for 
10% off 

* AVAILABLE AT * 

www.eastwoodgLitars.com 
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10% off 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Peter Gill (as Jerry Lee Lewis) 

THROUGH 2015 

Featuring Peter Gill, Dave B, Richard Atkins, John Simon 
Rawlings, Spencer Jordan, Gavin Stanley and Lars Young 
(depending on show - see wehsites for details) 

Venue See wehsites 
Admission See wehsites 

Booking jerryleelewisstory.co.uk; elvisvjerryleelewis.co.uk; 
rocknrollparadise.com; hehopalulashow.com 


Hemsby54 

8-11 MAY 

Featuring Sleepy LaBeef, Rudy Grayzell, Al Jackson, Bill 
Haley Jr, Kid Kyle, Mack Stevens, Dale Rocka & the Volcanoes, 
Mischief and many more 

Venue Seacroft Holiday Village, Hemshy, Norfolk 
Admission Seewehsite 
Booking hemshyrocknroll.co.uk 


Fit For A King 

S trictly Elvis has a busy year ahead 
with the celebrations of Elvis’ 80th 
birthday in full swing. First up is the 
'Elvis Spring Break’ at the Victoria Hotel, 
Torquay (15-18 May) - fine food, excellent 
accommodation, superb facilities and top- 
flight entertainment from Rockin’ Dave 
Riley, The Paul Hayes Collection and the 
All-Elvis disco. A chance to toast Elvis 
in a fabulous hotel in a lovely resort and 
with breakfast and dinner included. Next 
comes the Elvis 38th Anniversary Tour 
in August, which offers a choice of two 
holidays: Tupelo and Memphis (plus the 
option of continuing to Shreveport and 
New Orleans) and the annual Memphis 
tour during the actual anniversary week. 
Plus, Elvis In Nauheim, an exclusive 
holiday by air or luxury coach and ferry to 
Bad Nauheim and Friedberg in Germany 
to commemorate the 38th anniversary. 
Call 01473 621 564 or email enquiries@ 
strictlyelvis.net for a free brochure. 


Western Stars Are Out 


Atomic Festival 

2-3 MAY 

Featuring The Revolutionaries, Ray Collins’ Hot-Club, 
Deke Dickerson & the Ecco Fonics, Truly Lover Trio, Levi Dexter, 
Good Rockin’ Tonight, Carl Sonny Leyland and more 
Venue Sywell Aerodrome 
Admission Seewehsite 
Booking atomicfestival.co.uk 


Ink-N-lron, Nashville 

6-9 AUGUST 2015 

Featuring Sonny Burgess, Carl Mann, Stan Perkins, WS 
‘Fluke’ Holland, Sleepy LaBeef, and Linda Gail Lewis. 
Venue Bicentennial Park and Municipal Auditorium, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Admission Seewehsite 
Booking ink-n-iron.com 



Tales From The Woods 
-‘A Night Of Boogie 
Woogie Piano’ 

8 MARCH 

Featuring Henri Herbert and Big 
John Carter with the Chris Corcoran Trio 
Venue 100 Club, London 
Admission £12 
Booking the100club.co.uk 


Wildest Cats In Town 


3-6 JULY 


Ben Thompson (as 
Elvis Presley) 


10 APRIL 


Featuring Ben Thompson 


Venue Fujiyama Mama’s, Cherry Red Stadium, Kingston 
Admission £10 
Booking kingsmeadowlive.com 


Featuring Ray Campi, Sonny Burgess, 
Charlie Grade, Rip Masters, Crazy Cavan, 
Johnny Fox, Spunyboys, Lennerockers, 
Kingcats, Fireballs, Corrupted, Jive 
Romeros, Cosh Boys, Bobcats and more! 
Venue Pontins Pakefield 
Admission Seewehsite 
Booking tennesseeclub.net 


Hotrod Hayride #11 


24-26 JULY 


Featuring The Delta Bombers, Dave 
Phillips & the Rat Rods, The Revs, 
Doggone Honkabillies, Jack Rabbit Slim 
Venue Bisley National Shooting Centre 
Admission Seewehsite 
Booking hotrodhayride.com 



W e showcased 
much of 
Western 


Star Records’ 
exceptional roster 
a few issues back 
via our free 21st 
Century Rockabilly 
CD and here’s a 
chance to see a 
clutch of their 
finest acts all in 
one place. Rusti 
Steel and The Star Tones, Lew Lewis and 
The Twilight Trio, Rudy La Crioux and 
The All Stars, the Bullets, Alan Mills and 
Lil’ Red and special guest Vince Eager 
will all be performing at the Western 
Star /Rockabilly Retribution All-Dayer 
taking place at Streetlife in Leicester on 
Saturday 28th March. Tickets from 07785 
501848/07952 997661 or head over to 
www.western- star.co.uk 
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A1 Ferrier 


( 1934 - 2015 ) 

Louisiana rockabiiiy pioneer Alfous “Al” Glenn Ferrier sadiy 
passed away this January 6 at the age of 80. A grandfather 
of the genre, his first three singies, two for Eddie Shuler’s 
Goldband Records and another on Ernie Young’s Excello 
imprint, still stand as classics of the music we know and love 
as rockabilly. Bill Dahl remembers his contribution... 



P erhaps he was always destined to 
be a musical hero. Born on August 
19, 1934, in Olla, Louisiana, Alfous 
Glenn Ferrier recalled growing up in a 
very musical environment. 

‘‘It was a family tradition. There was 
seven boys in the family, and three girls, 
and I’m the youngest boy. All my brothers 
played music before I did,” said Ferrier 
in 2014. 

“I was raised up in a family that liked 
to play music. And my mom and dad, way 
back before they had any kids at all, she 
played the guitar and he played the fiddle. 
And they’d do them old country dances, 
played country music for 'em.” 

Ferrier’s band would be comprised of 
his two older brothers: Warren doubled 
on fiddle and upright bass while Brian 
played lead guitar. Warren had proven a 
stern teacher when showing 10-year- old 
Al the ropes on rhythm guitar. 

“He’d hit me on the head with the 
fiddle bow!” laughed Al. “He’d say, 'Get 
in the right key, son, because you’re not 
gonna make me sound bad!”’ 

Music was a sideline back then. “We 
were working in the logging business and 
doing a radio show,” said Ferrier. “Then 
it turned into a TV show on Channel 5 
down in Alexandria (La.).” 

Hank Williams was a prime infiuence, 
but Ferrier converted to rockabilly before 
anyone else around Alexandria. 

“I was the only one then,” he said. 

Lake Charles, Louisiana-based Goldband 
brought Ferrier aboard in 1956 when 
rockabilly began to take off. 

“I wrote Let’s Go Boppin’ Tonight, and 
I took it down there and sang it,” said 
Ferrier. “Those little girls would come 
by when we was playing in the clubs and 


said, 'This here’s how you do the bop!’ I 
didn’t know what bop meant, you know, 
when I said 'boppin” in the song. But they 
said, 'This is the way you do the bop!’ And 
I told Warren, 'Well, that’s got something 
going here, man!”’ 

That made naming the band a breeze. 

“I just got boppin’ on my mind, and I said, 
'Well, we’ll just call ourselves the Boppin’ 
Billies!’ 'Al Ferrier and the Boppin’ 

Billies.’ There were three of us then in the 
band. You take a big upright bass and a 
rhythm guitar and a lead guitar and play 
rockabilly on 'em, you see.” 

Local fans approved of the 
combination. “Man, they loved that. They 
sure did. I got me many a job with Let’s 
Go Boppin’ Tonight. And all the clubs, they 
liked the beat of the music, you know, and 
the words to it and all,” he said. “I played 
in Alexandria, Shreveport, New Orleans, 
just everywhere around here.” 

Instead of issuing Let’s Go Boppin’ 
Tonight as his debut single in the spring of 
'56, Shuler pressed up another blazer. No 
No Baby, penned and originally cut by his 
Goldband labelmate, bluesman Clarence 
Garlow. Ferrier encored that summer 
with the self-penned My Baby Done Gone 
Away, an equally raw juke joint rocker. 

“I just thought that up,” he said. “My 
words fell in my brain, you know, and I 
started singing!” 

^HE NEVER 
GAVE UP THE 
ROCKABILLY 
IDIOM HE 
PIONEERED’ 


The only time Al Ferrier ever appeared 
on the Louisiana Hayride, he shared 
the bill with another fast-rising young 
rockabilly named Elvis Presley. “Elvis 
was a nice man,” said Ferrier, who must 
have gone over well that night himself: 

“I got four encores from Let’s Go Boppin’ 
Tonight!” 

Since Shuler failed to transfer Let’s Go 
Boppin’ Tonight to shellac, Ferrier was 
free to cut it anew for J.D. Miller, South 
Louisiana’s other top independent label 
owner. Its title was changed to Hey! Baby 
when Miller sent it to Nashville-based 
Excello Records in 1957 as the B-side to 
I’m The Man. 

Miller released another Ferrier platter. 
Kiss Me Baby, on his Rocko logo in '59. 

A couple of 45s on another Miller label, 
Zynn - the instrumental Chisholm Trail 
Rock was followed by a hard-edged vocal. 
Blues Come Knocking (At My Door) - 
completed Ferrier’s early catalogue. More 
of his rockabilly masters from those days 
were unearthed by reissue compilers, and 
Ferrier eventually got to tour Europe. 

Although Ferrier later reunited with 
Shuler and Miller to wax more sides, 
many in a country vein, he never entirely 
gave up the rollicking rockabilly idiom 
that he helped pioneer with too little 
recognition. He tore through Let’s Go 
Boppin’ Tonight and No No Baby during a 
surprise appearance a few years ago at the 
Ponderosa Stomp in New Orleans. 

Services were held in Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, and Ferrier was buried in 
Provencal, Louisiana. 

He is survived by his wife, four 
children, a sister, and his brother Warren, 
who is now the last remaining member of 
the original Boppin’ Billies. 
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Zack Simpson -The ; 
Rockabilly Gentleman 
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SHE IS THE LADY BEHIND THE WORLD’S PREMIER ROCKABILLY 
BLOG. IT’S DOLLIE DEVILLE WITH HUSBAND ZACK SIMPSON... 


Y OU may be wondering 

why some young hotshot 
yankee is qualified to be 
writing a regular column 
in your favorite magazine. And quite 
frankly, so am I. The only answer I 
can really give you is that I above all, 
am passionate about rock’n’roll. Is the 
love of rock’n’roll, specifically vintage 
rock’n’roll, not enough? 

Music has always been there for 
me. To comfort me, revitalize me and 
make me tap my toes. By the time I 
was a teenager I found myself living 
the rock’n’roll lifestyle. I was totally 
consumed. I started spending all of my 
money on music, I travelled far and 
wide to see bands play and I was even 
dating a musician. It was when I was 
17 that vintage rock really grabbed my 
heart and never let go. 

I longed to be engrossed by the 
modern rockin’ scene in every way 


possible, but I was just a girl who 
couldn’t play an instrument, sing, or 
participate in music in any of those 
capacities. I settled for being the best 
fan I could be. I would help promote 
the shows and became the go -to merch 
girl. I even started to emcee some 
events. I was lucky to live near Los 
Angeles, which has one of the strongest 
rockabilly scenes in the world. 

In 2010, 1 decided to start a blog 
to help promote the rockabilly 
music scene, and aptly named it ‘The 
Rockabilly Socialite’. When I started 
my blog five years ago I didn’t know if 
people would even want to read about 
my lifestyle, but I knew I wanted to 
find a little place in this rockin’ world 
for me. I never dreamed the site would 
catch on so fast! Before I knew it I was 
interviewing the top musicians, being 
asked for product reviews and doing 
press for large events. ‘The Rockabilly 
Socialite’ is now the world’s number 
one rockabilly blog. 

I eventually found myself getting 
so busy maintaining the blog, while 
also having a day job, modeling, and 
selling vintage clothing, that I asked 
my husband, Zack, to contribute on the 
blog. He was the perfect fit because he is 
immensely knowledgeable about music 
from “the inside” as a musician and he is 
also a lover of all things vintage like me. 

Now here we are, far from that shy 
beginning in 2010, being asked to be the 
all things USA contributors for Vintage 
Rock magazine. We couldn’t be more 
fiattered and excited to be a part of this 
fine team. We are so thankful for all of 
the opportunities that have come our 


way in the last few years, and how it 
allows us to take part in the music that 
we love so much. 

Looking ahead to 2015, here are some 
of our top picks... 

New Releases 

We couldn’t be more excited for the new 
J.D. McPherson record, Let the Good 
Times Roll. His debut, released in 2010 
on Hi- Style Records, was a smash success 
with its perfect blend of vintage rock 
stylings but in a refreshingly modern 
presentation. Seemingly everything J.D. 
releases is perfectly polished so who 
knows how good this record can be. 

Maybe our favorite rockabilly release 
from last year was Gonna Have A Time 
from Boston rocker Jittery Jack. Mr. 
Jittery has told us that there could 
potentially be a new record to be released 
this summer. We plan to hold him to that! 


Dollie with J.D. McPherson 





I ' ®®W'e and Zack with Don Maddox 


.With Jittery Jack 


the Maddox Brothers 


Arizona based The Rattle Rockin’ 
Boys look to be making 2015 the year 
they take a huge step forward. Currently 
the Boys are scheduled to appear at both 
Viva Las Vegas, where they will be 
releasing their debut self-titled four-song 
45, and at The New England Shake-Up 
where they will have a standard two- 
song 45. We plan on sharing other new 
releases with you as we hear about them! 


Art Adams, Johnny Powers and Don 
Maddox. Anticipation and curiosity 
are high for this new event. Ink-N- 
Iron has two events this year: one in 
Long Beach, CA, in June, the other in 
Nashville, TN, in August. If you like 
your music events having mixed genres 
then Ink-N-Iron is for you. 

The New England Shake-Up enters 
its third year looking to continue 
its reputation as a stellar music- 
focused weekend. The event is held 
at a charming hotel next to a lake in a 
quaint New England town. 

The next weekend after the Shake- 
Up is the Rockabilly Rockout in 
Las Vegas. The Rockout is aimed at 
being the opposite of the behemoth 
that is Viva Las Vegas. Promoter 
Tom Ingram has capped ticket sales at 
1,500 in an effort to provide an intimate, 
music-focused weekender. Having the 
Shake-Up and the Rockout in back to 
back weekends makes a great trip for 


Travel 

If you’re planning on taking a rockin’ 
vacation in the US this year here are 
some great options: Viva Las Vegas is 
the American standard, and in its 18th 
year looks to be as strong as ever. VLV 
has something to offer for everyone, no 
matter what part of the vintage scene you 
align with. 

New on the scene is The Nashville 
Boogie. The promoters are coming right 
out of the gate with a line-up full of heavy 
hitter legends such as Sonny Burgess, 


Deke Dickerson at Viva Las 
Vegas 17 in 2014 


those travelling from afar and looking to 
experience as much as possible. We hope 
to see you there! 


Royal Rockabilly Wedding 

Ramona Cachinero of Brisbane, 
Queensland, and Roy Kay of Seattle, 
Washington, were wed on 1/17/15 at the 
groom’s parents’ house in Yorba Linda, 
California. The wedding ceremony was 
officiated by none other than modern 
rockabilly legend Big Sandy. The 
reception followed with dinner and 
dancing. The groom, singer of The Roy 
Kay Trio, performed, along with Big 
Sandy, Amber Foxx, and Carl Sonny 
Leyland. The couple is set to honeymoon 
in Hawaii. We wish them all the best in 
their married life. 


Roy and Ramona 


Zack with Amber Foxx 


Check out Dollie and Zack’s blog at 

TheRockabillySocialite.com 


Bfuegrass pioneer AlHawkes 
file New England Shake-Up 2 
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IT’SflARD TO BELIEVE THAT IT’S NOW 17 YEARS 
SINCE WE LOST “THE ROCKIN’ GUITAR MAN” - 
BUT IN THIS ARCHIVE INTERVIEW WE CAN SEE 
THAT HIS LEGACY LIVES ON. BILL DAHL HAD THE 
HONOUR OF MEETING CARL PERKINS... 
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U nfair though it was, pop 
superstardom never quite 
embraced Carl Perkins. First of 
all, he didn’t boast a matinee idol 
visage like his Sun Records stablemate 
Elvis Presley did. Further, his relentlessly 
rocking attack reeked of the cut-throat 
backwoods juke joints that nurtured 
it, liberally dotted with images of 
moonshine-filled fruit jars and razor- 
toting hillrods ready to duke it out on a 
second’s notice. Perkins wouldn’t bother 
with much of anything even remotely 
cuddly or vulnerable to entice the teenage 
female demographic. 

Nonetheless, the guitarist was on the 
cusp of a mainstream breakthrough in 
the wake of his 1956 smash Blue Suede 
Shoes when a devastating car wreck en 
route to New York to appear on Perry 
Como’s network television programme 
knocked him out of the box at a crucial 
juncture in his career. His momentum 
was permanently derailed. 

But when it came to raw, unvarnished 
rockabilly, no one on the planet did it 
better. Not even Elvis. Perkins wrote his 
own material, crafting song after brilliant 
song that went a long way towards 


rock -'N- ROLl 

dance 


defining the genre itself. His lead guitar 
was invested with a blues-kissed tinge 
that proved the perfect complement to 
his raw-boned, country- soaked vocals. 

With his older brother Jay on rhythm 
guitar and younger sibling Clayton 
slapping the upright bass (only drummer 
WS “Fluke” Holland came from outside 
the immediate Perkins clan), Carl 
and his band rocked incessantly at 
Memphis-based Sun. But once Jerry Lee 
Lewis emerged as legitimate superstar 
material, owner Sam Phillips’ interest in 
Perkins’ career waned, even though the 
massive across-the-board success of Blue 
Suede Shoes a short time earlier had given 
the label a tremendous and much-needed 
boost. 

Born April 9, 1932 in Tiptonville, 
Tennessee, Carl Lee Perkins was born 
to dirt-poor sharecroppers who picked 
cotton to eke out a meager living. There 
was a silver lining, however. Working 
long and hard in those sun-baked fields 
brought six-year- old Carl into contact 
with someone who would introduce him 
to the joys of fingering a guitar. 

“I was infiuenced by a black man in 
Lake County on the same plantation 
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where I lived, a fellow by the name of 
John Westbrooks,” said the late Perkins 
in 1980. “In fact. Uncle John, I bought 
my first guitar from him. I gave him three 
dollars for it. I thought back then that he 
was a great guitar player. He really wasn’t, 
but to me as a kid he was. And I liked the 
blues, the string pushin’ that he did. And I 
just adapted that with the country music 
that I was hearing on the radio. There’s 
no question that rockabilly guitar is quite 
a bit from the black blues.” 

Of course, country music was fioating 
everywhere in the air. Perkins soaked up 
the entrancing sounds of Jimmie Rodgers, 
the Carter Family, Roy Acuff, Bill Monroe, 
and Ernest Tubb. “I was raised very poor, 
and we really didn’t have electricity when 
I was growing up Til I was 16 years old,” 
said Perkins. “For that reason, I didn’t get 
to play the radio much, 'cause we just had 
what they called a pack battery, and we 
got one of them once a year when we got 
our cotton out. And it’d last two or three 
months. So my dad usually had control of 
when the radio was turned on and off.” 

By 1946, Carl, all of 14 years old, and 
Jay were ready to make some music 
of their own as the Perkins Brothers, 
debuting in a honky-tonk outside 
Jackson, Tennessee, and splitting the 
vocal load. Eventually they recruited 
a reluctant Clayton to join them on 
bass, beefing up their sound. It was a 
long, hard struggle for recognition as 
the brothers set up their equipment 
in some of the roughest gin joints in 
the State. But once Carl heard what 
Elvis was up to at Sun in 1954, he 
knew he’d found a kindred spirit in 
tune with the musical hybrid that 
had local folks kicking up their heels 
whenever the Perkins boys played. 

Next stop: 706 Union Avenue, 
Sun’s humble headquarters. 
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Convincing Phillips he needed another 
artist in the same stylistic bag as Presley 
took some doing. “I just didn’t give up,” 
said Perkins. “I kept going back. I was 
turned down the first, second, and the 
third time I went, I was signed. But it was 
the only label that was recording the kind 
of music I was playing back in the '50s. 

So I guess that was the reason I just kept 
trying to get on Sun Records.” 

Even after Sam made the decision to 
sign Carl, the label boss was initially 
reluctant to let him do what he did best. 
"As long as Elvis was on Sun, (Phillips) 
wanted me to do country things,” said 
Perkins. “He didn’t feel his label was big 
enough for two guys singing the same 
kind of music.” Issued in March of 1955 
on Phillips’ short-lived Flip imprint, 
rather than Sun proper, Perkins’ debut 
single. Movie Magg, was bouncy, upbeat 
country rather than torrid rockabilly, 
though his barbed-wire guitar licks were 
already in glorious evidence. A gorgeous 
self-penned country ballad. Turn Around, 
sat on the flip. 

Moving over to the parent label that 
autumn, Perkins encored with Gone, 

Gone, Gone, edging into rockabilly 
territory in the process. “Gone, Gone, 

Gone was more rock than the first record 
that I recorded for him,” said Perkins, 
who found the inspiration for creating his 
eternal calling card from a young dancer 
so proud of his fancy footwear that he 
told off his poor date for accidentally 
tromping on them. 

“I heard a boy say that to a girl one 
night in a honky tonk I was playing in 
Jackson,” said Perkins. “He said, 'Uh 
uh, don’t step on my suedes!’ And I 
looked down, and he had on a pair. At 
that time, I’d never owned a pair of blue 
suede shoes, but they were getting pretty 
popular in that part of the country. So 
I just couldn’t get over the fact that he 
loved his shoes that much. So I went 
home and I wrote it about two o’clock in 
the morning.” 

Scribbling those immortal words on 
an empty paper sack, Perkins knew he’d 
come up with something special. “After I 
wrote the song that night, I called (Sam), 
and I sang a little bit on the telephone. I 
told him I had written a thing called Blue 
Suede Shoes, and I remember he said, 'Is it 
like Oh, Dem Golden Slippers?’ I said, 'No, 
no, I don’t want this cat steppin’ on my 
shoes!’ He said, 'Sing a little of it.’ And I 
did, on the phone. And that was like on a 
Friday night. And he told me to be down 
there Monday morning. 
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“The first cut we made on that song is 
the record. That’s the only record I ever 
made in my life that we didn’t cut over 
and over and over. He cut it off, he cut 
the machine off, and he walked out in the 
studio, and he said. That’s it!’ He said, T 
feel it! That’s it! You don’t need to touch 
it!’ I said, 'Well, you’re the boss!’ So that 
was in December of '55, and the record 
came out on January 1st of 1956.” 


HONEY, DON’T! 

And did it ever take off! Carl topped the 
C&W hit parade and just missed by one 
slot equalling the feat on Billboard’s Pop 
and R&B listings. Record buyers flipped 
it over and found another self-penned 
rocker. Honey, Don’t!, every bit the equal 
of its smash A-side. Phillips harboured 
high hopes for that one even before Blue 
Suede Shoes. “After he sold Presley, he 
said, 'You come up with something to 
go with that Honey, Don’t!” said Perkins. 
Its opening chord change was highly 
irregular and extremely hip. 

Carl’s old pal Elvis covered Blue 
Suede Shoes for RCA Victor, taking 
it at a somewhat faster clip. He beat 
Perkins onto national television with it, 
performing the anthem on Tommy and 
Jimmy Dorsey’s programme in mid- 
March. A few days later, Carl and his 
boys were en route to New York to do his 
smash on The Perry Como Show when 
a ghastly auto wreck in Delaware broke 
Jay Perkins’ neck and Carl’s collarbone. 
Their recuperation would take a few 
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weeks, though eventually they did make it 
onto Como’s variety show. Jay wearing a 
neck brace. 

Fortunately, Phillips had some 
blistering Perkins sides in the can from a 
session done just before they embarked 
on their ill-fated promo tour. Carl 
wrote Boppin’ The Blues with a Jackson 
neighbour. “That was co-written by a 
blind man by the name of Curly Griffin,” 
he said. “Curly had an idea of the song, 
and he came to see me one day. I felt 
sorry for him. He didn’t have a tune. 

He had a few lyrics to it. I was trying to 
help him, 'cause half the song belonged 
to him. He had the title 'Boppin’ The 
Blues,’ and it kinda stuck to me. I thought, 
'Boppin’ The Blues’ - kids are just gonna 
not worry, they’re gonna bop away their 
blues.’ So I sat down and wrote the song 
and gave him half the royalties out of it.” 

Boppin’ The Blues made a No. 7 C&W 
impression that summer but only made 
it to No. 70 Pop. Its flip. All Mama’s 
Children, co -penned by Perkins and 
his Sun buddy Johnny Cash, was no 
less rollicking. The adult nature of the 
storyline to Carl’s next Sun outing, Dixie 
Fried - a you-are-there account of a 
good old boy who gets hauled off to the 
hoosegow for his violent night out at a 
juke joint - ensured No. 10 C&W that 
fall was its only chart action. For his first 
1957 release, Carl updated Blind Lemon 
Jefferson’s 1927 Texas blues Matchbox. 

“I had never heard a record of it. The 
day I recorded it, my dad, for the first 
time went down with us to Sun Records,” 
said Perkins. “He said, 'Carl, you ought 
to try out an old song. Matchbox ^ 
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On why his early days weren’t so great after all... 


Carl Perkins wasn’t all that much into waxing 
nostalgic when discussing rock’n’roll’s primordial 
days and his exalted place therein. 

“I’m not really that fond of a lot of that old 
stuff,” Perkins said. “I think after the '50s, into 
the '60s, I wrote some much better songs. But I 
can’t argue about it, because my success was in 
the '50s.” 

Along the way, he had some interesting 
collaborators. Johnny Cash obviously was there 
from beginning to end. But there was also NRBQ, 
with whom he made an inconsistent but intriguing 
1970 album for Columbia. And no less a bard than 
Bob Dylan was his compositional partner on the 
quirky rocker Champaign, Illinois. The boisterous 
song appeared on Perkins’ '69 Columbia set On 
Top, a major departure for him as he hooked up a 
wah-wah pedal to his axe and made a fervent 
attempt to emphasize the rock side of rockabilly. 
Surprisingly, the concept worked well. Rockabilly 
pioneer that he was, Carl Perkins preferred to live 
in the present and think about tomorrow. 


CARL PERKINS 
ROCKIN’ GUITAR NAN 
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Blues’ And my dad didn’t never play 
professional or anything, but he sang a 
little bit of it. And I never will forget, Sam 
Phillips said, 'Yeah, man, that’d be good!’ 
And I put that old guitar, Jerry Lee Lewis 
was playing piano, and I just made up 
some of the verses. My dad remembered 
a verse or two of it. But I never heard the 
song 'til that day.” 

Yet it was the other side of the single, 
the Perkins original Your True Love, that 
made it to No. 13 C&W that spring. Sam 
sped up the tape prior to mastering the 
song to make Carl and his harmony- 
singing brothers sound more youthful. 
Before the day was over, Elvis, Jerry Lee, 
and very briefly Johnny Cash would team 
up informally for what became known 
as the "Million Dollar Quartet” session. 
The Killer dominated the proceedings, 
hellbent on proving his worth to Elvis and 
Carl inside Sun’s cozy conflnes. The tapes 
were buried deep for decades, no thought 
given to their eventual mega-worth as the 
vehicle for a smash musical. 

That fall, Perkins uncorked another 
rowdy number he penned with Cash, 


That’s Right again seething with 
infldelity and potential violence (how 
many hits incorporated the term 
"booger,” anyway?). It was to go nowhere 
on the charts, yet nevertheless things 
were looking up: Sam received an 
offer to place Carl and Jerry Lee in the 


rock’n’roll film Jamboree. 

"Sam called me one day and told me, 
'Carl, they want you to be in a movie!”’ 
said Perkins. "I said, 'Really?’ He said, 
'Yep. And they want you to sing a song. 

It’s like a recording scene you’ll do.’ And 
he said, 'I’ve got a couple of songs that 
they’ve sent, and I want you to listen 
to 'em.’ So I went down. It was Glad All 
Over, and the other song was Great Balls 
of Fire. And I said, 'Well, I like Glad All 
Over. I think it’s a better song.’ But it 
didn’t take Jerry Lee Lewis long to prove 
I was wrong there.” Glad All Over avoided 
the hit parade despite Carl’s lively lip- 
synch in the flick. Great Balls of Fire 
cemented the Killer’s star status. 

Dance Album Of.. Carl Perkins, the 
1958 long-player that Phillips put 
together on the guitarist, contained his 
relentless revival of Piano Red’s Right 
String But The Wrong Yo Yo, a spine- 
chilling rendition of the Platters’ Only 
You, and another self-penned stormer. 
Everybody’s Trying To Be My Baby. 

"That particular song, I don’t know,” 
he said of the latter. "It probably 
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Carl Perkins was a 
country boy at heart 
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happened when I was drinkin’ 
pretty heavy one night, and I just 
maybe heard somebody say that, 
and sat down and scribbled out 
a few words. There’s really not 
that much to that song. George 
Harrison just happened to like it, 
and cut it. I don’t think it’s one of 
my better tunes at all. It was one 
of those things that was kind of 
made up. There wasn’t a lot of 
thought put into writing it.” 

Phillips allowed a slew of 
additional Perkins stunners 
to languish in his vault until 
compilers swooped in to rescue 
them decades later: Put Your 
Cat Clothes On (Jerry Lee’s 
thundering 88s matched Perkins’ 
molten guitar), Perkins Wiggle, 

You Can Do No Wrong, That 
Don’t Move Me, and rip-roaring 
covers of Chuck Berry’s Roll 
Over Beethoven, Jimmie Davis’ 
Sweethearts or Strangers, and 
Louis Jordan’s Caldonia - just 
for starters. 

MORE MONEY 

Both Perkins and Cash were 
swayed by Columbia Records 
A&R man Don Law to jump 
ship in 1958. The reasons 
were simple. “More money. A 
better contract. The appetizing 
thought of Columbia Records to a country 
boy. It turned out to be a mistake, as it did 
for a lot of other Sun artists. Everybody 
left. But we were all going for bigger 
money, bigger deals. For me, it was a 
mistake that I left. For Johnny Cash, no,” 
said Carl. “Looking back, I should have 
stayed at Sun Records, because when 
I left there and went to Nashville and 
started recording with the Nashville 
pickers, I lost my identity. They even took 
my guitar off of a lot of my songs, and I 
think that is as much a part of what I do 
as the singing of my songs, is my guitar.” 

Nevertheless, Perkins waxed some 
quality rock’n’roll at Columbia, especially 
when he first arrived (his Whole Lotta 
Shakin’ album consisted entirely of 
rock’n’roll covers, heavy on the Little 
Richard. His first Columbia single 
combined the cool originals Pink Pedal 
Pushers, which he’d cut for Sun only to 
see Sam sit on it, and the swinging Jive 
After Five (Carl’s lyrics shifted the action 
from rural honky-tonks to a soda shop, 
a more palatable destination for all the 


teens that Columbia no doubt assumed 
Perkins would sell huge amounts of 
product to). 

“That was one of the sessions that they 
let me do what I wanted to,” he explained. 
“That song, I liked the way it came off. I 
liked the record on it. But I got lost with 
the big label. They just didn’t push my 
records. It happens to many people. If you 
don’t have a hit right off, then you become 
a number in a filing cabinet.” 

Pink Pedal Pushers only nicked the 
pop hit parade for a week in the spring 
of '58. His follow-ups - solid rockers that 
included Pop, Let Me Have The Car, its 
flip, Levi Jacket (And A Long Tail Shirt), 
Pointed Toe Shoes (a calculated return 
to singing about fancy footwear and 


Perkins’ last bow on the pop charts in 
1959), Hollywood City and Hambone - 
couldn’t reverse his systematic fall from 
commercial grace. 

“I’m not blaming Columbia Records 
or anything,” said Carl. “If I had fought 
the front office a little harder, or had the 
sense enough back in those years to have 
hired a manager. I tried to do it all myself, 
and you can’t do that. This business, 
you’ve got to have somebody to talk to the 
record people. The artist, that’s what he 
is, is an artist, and he shouldn’t try to be 
much of anything else. Very few artists 
are smooth businessmen, and you’ve got 
to have a businessman to talk if you’re 
gonna get releases as you should. You’ve 
got to have somebody represent ^ 
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LISTEN UP 

Blue Suede Shoes ( 1955 ) 

As essential a rockabilly landmark as Sam Phillips ever 
produced at Sun, Perkins’ defiant anthem set the tone for 
rock’n’roll’s impudent ascension, his twangy, slicing lead 
guitar every bit as eloquent as his tangy lyrics. Cat music 
of the highest order. 

Honey, Don’t! (1955) 

On any other Perkins platter in the Sun catalogue, this is 
unquestionably the A-side. The highly unorthodox E-to-C 
chord change set it well apart, but otherwise this is 
rockabilly at its toughest and most irresistible, Perkins’ 
vocal shimmering with vitality. 

Tennessee ( 1955 ) 

Despite his hardscrabble upbringing, Perkins was proud of 
his home state, judging from this ode to its charms 
(including Eddy Arnold and the local A-bomb plant). That 
Phillips released such a country-oriented ditty hot on the 
heels of Blue Suede Shoes is inexplicable. 
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Boppin’ The Blues (1955) 

Kicks every bit as hard as Blue Suede Shoes. Carl’s boogie 
guitar and brother Clayton’s hard-slapped bass provide a 
relentless underpinning for the driving beat. The clever 
lyrics capture the unbridled joy of succumbing to 
rockabilly in its purest form. 


All Mama’s Children ( 1956 ) 

In addition to the updated nursery rhyme storyline 
(Johnny Cash helped brainstorm it), this is a sterling 
example of Perkins’ talent for impeccably crafting 
melodicaliy inspired guitar solos well worth repeating 
over the course of a song. 


Her Love Rubbed Off ( 1956 ) 

Bathed in echo and spooky as hell with Carl sounding so 
loose that he’s semi-unintelligible here and there, this 
rocker vacillates between minor and major keys and was 
so weird that it didn’t surface until 1970, after Shelby 
Singleton bought the Sun catalogue. 


Put Your Cat Clothes On ( 1956 ) 

Of all the Perkins gems unearthed in Sun’s vaults during 
the ‘70s, this one sounds the most like a lost smash. 
Utilizing another stop-time structure, its lyrics and Carl’s 
scalding solo seem to demand release. Jerry Lee Lewis 
pumps his piano maniacally. 


you, and I never had that because I never 
thought I should give anybody 15 percent 
of what I sweated for. But I was wrong.” 

There was a second shot at cinematic 
immortality. “I was in another movie, 
a thing called Hawaiian Boy, that was 
a pretty big hit movie in the Philippine 
Islands,” said Perkins. “The Elvis Presley 
of the Philippines was the star of this 
thing, and I did two songs in it. And I had 
a little acting bit. I got into a fight with 
him, 'cause I was in the audience, and 
the plot was, he didn’t like me. He didn’t 
like my songs. He came out to pat me on 
the shoulder, and I got up, and there was 
a breakaway foam chair I hit him with. I 
enjoyed it.” 

Perkins stuck around Columbia into 
1963. A switch to Decca didn’t right his 
commercial ship. But the Rockin’ Guitar 
Man had some infiuential fans over 


in England that were only too happy 
to pay enthusiastic tribute to one of 
their American heroes by recording his 
Everybody's Trying To Be My Baby, Honey, 
Don't!, and Matchbox. 

“1 met the Beatles in 1964, when I was 
on tour in England,” said Perkins. “They 
gave a party for me. At that time, they’d 
never been to America. They asked me 
what I thought would happen - would 
they go over well? I said, 'Sure, I think sol’ 
I really was surprised that they did take 
the country by storm the way they did, 
but yet I felt that they had the talent and 
ability. They proved they had much more 
than I even thought, with the songwriting 
ability that McCartney and Lennon had. 

“I’ve always thought that they were 
great. Anybody that keeps rock’n’roll 
and rockabilly music alive is good for it, 
and if anybody ever did, they did. They 
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Matchbox ( 1956 ) 

Texas bluesman Blind Lemon Jefferson’s lonesome blues 
was three decades old when Perkins revved it up at his dad’s 
request. Carl’s slashing low-end rhythm figure melds with 
Jerry Lee’s thundering left hand to produce a thrust that’s 
truly unstoppable. 

You Can Do No Wrong (1957) 

Another sizzling rocker that Phillips missed the boat on by 
burying in his tape vault, Carl poured his wit all over the 
lyrics, telling the object of his affection she can even step on 
his blue suede shoes! Lewis again pushes hard on the 88s. 

Lend Me Your Comb (1957) 

Perkins usually wrote his Sun singles himself, but on this 
one he battled it out for superiority with Bernie Nee’s 
poppier version on Coiumbia. Brother Jay’s harmony vocal 
raised the country quotient, and Carl’s guitar solo is 
elegantly imaginative. 

Forever Yours ( 1957 ) 

Stone country ballads came as naturally to Perkins as 
rocking and breathing. Tucked away on the flip of ThaVs 
Right, it’s a gorgeous declaration of eternal love sporting an 
unusual bridge that underscores the other side of Perkins’ 
musical genius. 

Where Tbe Rio De Rosa Flows (1958) 

Originated in 1957 by country singer Jimmie Logsdon when 
he was doing rockabilly business as Jimmy Lioyd, Carl’s 
careening cover, from his first Columbia LP, threatens to spin 
out of control entirely thanks to Perkins’ raging vocal. 


Honey ‘Cause I Love You ( 1958 ) 

Recording in Nashville admittedly rounded off some of 
Perkins’ lovably rough edges, but this catchy rocker, penned 
by Mei Tillis and Wayne Walker, is splendidly engaging and 
contains plenty of Carl’s delicious fretwork. 


Lonely Heart ( 1964 ) 

While touring Great Britain, Carl teamed in the studio with 
the Nashville Teens of Tobacco Road tame. Perkins wrote the 
supercharged Lonely Heart aofU storms through it with his 
energetic young Engiish discipies re-energizing him. 


Just Coastin’ ( 1969 ) 

That rarest of commodities: a Perkins instrumental - and a 
solo one at that. From the album he made with NRBQ, it’s a 
finger-picking tour de force in the Chet Atkins/Merle Travis 
mode. The only complaint: at just a minute and a half, it’s 
way too short. 
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came along at a time when our kind of 
music needed a shot in the arm that the 
Beatles gave it,” he said. “The Beatles 
did a lot for all of us, especially me. It 
helped a lot when they cut my songs. A 
lot of disc jockeys said, 'written by...,’ so 
I’ve always been grateful to all of 'em. 
They’re really great guys.” 

Like a lot of other rockabilly pioneers 
(including fellow Sun grads Jerry Lee, 
Charlie Rich, and Dickey Lee), Perkins 
eventually reverted to his country roots, 
returning to the C&W hit parade in 
1966-67 with a pair of singles for the 
Dollie label. Country Boy’s Dream and 
Shine, Shine. As a featured member of 
Cash’s troupe, he frequently guested 
on Johnny’s popular late '60s network 
TV show and scored a handful of fresh 
country hits after re-signing with 
Columbia, his ferocious Restless going 
Top 20 in 1969. Perkins also penned 
the gospel-based Daddy Sang Bass, a 
country chart-topper for Cash that same 
year. 

Nothing about Perkins’ up-and-down 
career was particularly easy, however. 
There was a longstanding problem with 


alcohol - that he ultimately conquered - 
the loss of brothers Jay (of a brain tumor 
in 1958) and Clayton (a 1973 suicide), 
court fights with Phillips over royalties, 
and latter-day recordings that should 
have found a wider audience. 

But there were plenty of victories for 
Perkins too. His sons, Stan and Greg, 
grew up to become their dad’s drummer 
and bassist, respectively. A much- 
ballyhooed reunion with Cash, Orbison, 
and Lewis resulted in a hit 1986 album. 
Class of 55, and Carl was involved in 
other all-star studio collaborations. He 
was inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame in 1987 and collaborated with 
David McGee on a 1996 autobiography. 
Go, Cat, Go!. 

Throat cancer struck Perkins in the 
middle of recording his 1992 album 
Friends, Family 8t Legends. He beat it 
that time, but the disease returned, with 
a vengeance. After a series of strokes 
further weakened him, the Rockin’ 

Guitar Man died on January 19, 1998. 

But his memory lives on: his mammoth 
contributions to the development of 
rockabilly are eternal. :3)c 
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BEAR FAMILY RECORDS 


At Last; 

The Complete 
Johnny Horton 

“Johnny Horton made 
timeless music. 

He always sang with 
a smile, and he sounded 
larger than life.” 


EJjoiiBrd Beomatt 
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EVERYBODY'S 
GUITAR m 

AT THE AGE OF 75, GUITARIST JAMES BURTON IS 
STILL GOING STRONG, AND EVERY TIME HE PICKS 
UP HIS SIGNATURE FENDER, HE PROVES WHY HE’S 
KNOWN AS THE ‘MASTER OF THE TELECASTER’. 
WOODY HUGHES MADE HIS ACQUAINTANCE... 


I n 1968, James Burton received a phone 
call. “I had never met Elvis personally,” 
Burton says, “but he called me to ask 
if I could play guitar for his comeback 
special. But I couldn’t do it because I 
was doing an album with Frank Sinatra.” 

For most people, making the choice 
between Elvis and Sinatra would be 
impossible, but for Burton, it was just 
another day. Name a musical icon and the 
odds are good that Burton has played with 
them - Ricky Nelson, Johnny Cash, Jerry 
Lee Lewis, Bob Luman, Dale Hawkins, 
Chuck Berry, Carl Perkins and more. But 
fame by association is only part of the story. 
Burton began his professional career as a 
teenager and became one of the architects 
of the rockabilly sound. Then he became 
one of the most respected and sought-after 
side men in the history of rock’n’roll. 

James Burton was born on 21 August 1939 
in the village of Dubberly, Louisiana. When 
he was five years old, his family moved 30 
miles west to the bustling riverport city 
of Shreveport. There, the young James 
became obsessed with music. 

“I’ve loved music ever since I was a little 
bitty boy running around the house beating 


on a broomstick, acting like I was playing 
guitar,” Burton says. “My momma thought 
I was going to be a singer, but I loved the 
guitar. I started really getting into playing 
when I was 13, and I learned pretty fast. I 
never took lessons. I just trained my ear, 
listened to records and picked it up.” 

Shreveport was bursting with music in 
nightclubs, record shops and on the radio. 
Home to the weekly country music radio 
show, the Louisiana Hayride, the city had 
a thriving scene that included both white 
country music and black R&B. Although 
racial segregation was the law of the land, 
musicians on both sides of the colour line 
were regularly intermingling their styles 
and infiuences. It was the perfect place for 
a young music lover to train his ear. 

“I grew up on country music, and then 
I kinda eased into R&B,” Burton says. “We 
always had a lot of blues on the radio, and 
I would listen late at night. I preferred the 
old-style blues more than R&B. I really got 
into Muddy Waters, Howlin’ Wolf, Little 
Walter, Elmore James, Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
John Lee Hooker - all those guys. I kinda 
put it together, mixing country music with 
the blues.” ^ 
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Burton came to the attention of musical 
brothers Jerry and Dale Hawkins. 

“Jerry saw me first and I met Dale 
through him. Dale had a blues band, 
and we played at nightclubs around 
Shreveport and Bossier City. Bossier City 
was like the Las Vegas Strip. They had 
one nightclub after another for about a 
mile. We played them all.” 

Burton’s playing also brought him to 
the attention of Horace Logan, the emcee 
and manager of the Louisiana Hayride. 
Burton joined the house band and backed 
Johnny Horton, Jimmy and Johnny, Billy 
Walker and George Jones. Burton spent 
most of the next two years dividing his 
time between the Hayride and playing 
with Dale Hawkins. 

In 1956, Burton made his recording 
debut on James Wilson & the Jimmie 
Cats’ Wilson’s Blues No. 1. He also 
recorded a demo of Suzie Q with Dale 
Hawkins at radio station KENT in 
Shreveport. The song, a rockin’ Howlin’ 
Wolf- style blues number, was built 
around a guitar lick Burton created, with 
Hawkins supplying the words. In 1957, 
Hawkins and Burton recorded a fleshed- 
out version of the song at radio station 
KWKH in Shreveport and sent the master 
to Chess Records in Chicago. 

In addition to his studio work. Burton 
started playing with Texas rockabilly 
singer Bob Luman. Luman had won a 
guest spot on the Louisiana Hayride 
through a talent contest in late 1955, and 
impressed Horace Logan. He saw Luman 
as a potential replacement for Elvis 
Presley and introduced him to Burton. 
Burton recruited his friends James 
Kirkland on bass and Butch White on 
drums, and the quartet billed themselves 
as Bob Luman and the Shadows. With 
Logan as their manager, the band made 
semi-regular appearances on the Hayride 
and began touring the southern US. 

“We did the same type of music that 
Elvis did,” Burton says, “and Horace 
Logan didn’t want us on the Hayride the 
same night Elvis was there. So when Elvis 
would play, we’d be off on tour.” 

Luman signed with Imperial Records. 
After two recordings sessions in Dallas, 
Horace Logan quit the Hayride and 


Burton also developed his own style of 
playing, holding a flat pick between his 
thumb and index finger and using a finger 
pick on his middle finger. This gave him 
the percussive bite of flatpicking mixed 
with the complexity of fingerpicking. 

“My heroes were Chet Atkins, Les 
Paul and of course Merle Travis,” Burton 
says. “I loved watching Merle play in the 
cowboy movies, and then Chet took that 
style to the next level.” 

A very fast learner. Burton was wowing 
people with his guitar playing in just 
a few months. In addition to winning 
school talent contests, he was soon 
making appearances in the nightclubs of 
neighbouring Bossier City, just across the 
river from Shreveport. 

“One of the first clubs I played was 
the Skyway Club in Bossier City,” Burton 
says. “I won a talent show contest there 
and then I started playing with different 
singers. Because of my age I had to get a 
permit through the court to play in the 
clubs. After we got through playing, I 
had to leave.” News of the young, hotshot 
guitar player soon made the rounds and 
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accompanied his new rockabilly stars 
to the west coast. Bob human and the 
Shadows spent the next several months 
travelling between Shreveport and Los 
Angeles, playing plenty of live dates and 
making appearances on the Hayride and 
on many California-based country music 
TV shows. 

“We did shows all over California,” 
Burton says. “Town Hall Party, The 
Squeakin’ Deacon Show, Cal’s Corral, the 
Cliffie Stone Show - we did all those TV 
and Saturday night radio shows. Town 
Hall Party was a pretty big deal. One 
night Merle Travis didn’t show up and 
Johnny Bond brought me out to play an 
instrumental. I thought that was pretty 
funny - me, filling in for Merle Travis!” 

In the midst of Burton’s success with 
Bob human, he also had a hit song on 
the radio, but one for which he did 
not receive any credit. Dale Hawkins’ 
recording of Suzie Q was released in 
late April 1957, and was soon riding high 
on both the R&B and pop charts. But 
the song’s writing credits listed Dale 
Hawkins, producer Stan Lewis, and 
Eleanor Broadwater, the wife of Nashville 
DJ Gene Nobles - an “under-the-table 
thank you” from Chess Records to the 
well-known DJ. It seemed everyone was 
getting credit except for the creator of the 
song’s signature riff. “I didn’t get writer’s 
credit for it,” Burton says, “but what did I 
know about the business at that age? You 
live and learn.” 

As Suzie Q was moving up the charts. 
Burton was making his motion picture 
debut in the Roger Corman- directed 
quickie Carnival Rock. The movie was a 
rather dull melodrama, but Bob human 
and the Shadows’ performance is a high ^ 




THE JANES BUnON 




Founded in 2005, the James Burton Foundation 
supports “music education for those in need through 
guitar donations and music instruction to schoois, 
hospitais, and community service organizations” in 
his native Shreveport and surrounding areas. The 
foundation’s primary fundraising event, The James 
Burton internationai Guitar Festivai, is heid in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, each August. For more 
information on James Burton, the Festivai and the 
James Burton Foundation visitjames-hurton.net. 


point as they rip through a barn-burnin’ 
version of This is the Night. 

In October 1957, Burton was in Los 
Angeles for an extended stay with 
human and the band. They were at 
Imperial Records, when they met a 
famous labelmate, Ricky Nelson. “We 
were rehearsing at Lew Chudd’s office,” 
Burton says, “and Ricky Nelson came in 
on business and wanted to know who 
was playing. He came in and listened 
to us and stayed for about two or three 
hours. He really enjoyed it. We were 
renting a house out in Canoga Park. The 
next day we got a telegram asking (James 
Kirkland and I) to come to General 
Service Studios, where they filmed the 
Ozzie and Harriet Show. Ricky had us 
play a little bit for his dad, and Ozzie said. 


'Oh man, let’s do some TV stuff.’ That’s 
when it started.” 

Over the next two months. Burton and 
Kirkland appeared in episodes of The 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet, backing 
Ricky Nelson on his musical numbers on 
the popular TV sit- com. The pair played 
on Nelson’s next recording session, 
cutting the classic Stood Up, and backed 
Nelson for live appearances in Los 
Angeles and San Diego. At first the work 
with Nelson seemed like just a profitable 
sideline to their work with Luman, but 
Nelson and his father were determined 
to make the arrangement permanent. 

“Ozzie wanted us to stay and work 
through Christmas,” Burton says, “but 
James and I got homesick and wanted 
to go back to Shreveport. I was home for 
maybe two weeks when I got a phone 
call from Ozzie Nelson. He wanted me to 
sign on as Ricky’s lead guitar player.” 

Kirkland was offered a similar deal: 
to work exclusively for a regular salary, 
backing Ricky Nelson on TV, in the 
studio and on tour. Ricky Nelson had 
grown frustrated working with older 
musicians and he wanted a permanent 
band close to his own age that could play 
the style of rockabilly he loved. Burton 
and Kirkland were the perfect fit. 

“Bob Luman was fine with our 
decision to leave,” Burton says. “He 
wasn’t happy he lost half of his band, 
but he was happy for us.” Burton quickly 
adapted to his new life in California. 

Due to the TV show’s shooting schedule. 
Nelson was only able to tour in the 
summer or during short breaks. That 
meant Burton was making steady money, 
while also having time to practise his 
chops, develop his technique and jam 
with Ricky and other musicians. 

“It was too cool,” Burton says. “I lived 
with Ricky and his family for a couple 
of years. Harriet would cook breakfast 
every morning. They would go to work 
and Td sleep in. When I got up, Td call 
Ricky and someone would come pick me 
up. It was great. We grew up together. 
Ozzie was a great guy and Harriet was a 
great lady. I was like the third brother.” 

Ricky’s decision to put together his 
own band with musicians close to his 
age also turned out to be a brilliant 
piece of marketing. Teenagers had been 
watching Ricky Nelson grow up on 
weekly TV for years before he took the 
plunge into rock’n’roll. When he did, it 
was with the backing of a small combo of 
ordinary looking guys, who could really 
knock out the beat. Big sisters may have 
been swooning over Ricky’s voice and 
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good looks, but legions of little brothers 
were looking to the back and right, 
watching Burton play hot rock’n’roll 
guitar and thinking, “I wanna do that!” 

With only a few exceptions. Burton 
played exclusively with Nelson for the 
next six years, cutting some of the finest 
rock’n’roll records of the period. By 1964, 
Nelson’s hits had slowed and Burton was 
ready for a change. 

“Johnny Cash called and asked me to 
appear on a TV show with him. I didn’t 
know what the show was until we got 
there and found out.” It was Shindig!, a 
new, weekly musical variety show that 
featured some of the top rock’n’roll, R&B 
and country performers of the day. Burton 
soon received an offer from producer 
Jack Good to join the programme as 
leader of the house band, the Shindogs. 


“Ricky didn’t want me to do Shindig! at 
first,” Burton says, “but we worked it out. 
It was an incredible show because it was 
such a mixture of talent. Howlin’ Wolf, 
Glen Campbell, Ike & Tina Turner, Ray 
Charles, Billy Preston, Jerry Lee Lewis... 

It was like being on the Hayride again.” 

Burton’s versatility and skill as a 
guitarist continued to pay off when 
Shindig! ended its run in 1966. By then. 
Burton was playing on hundreds of 
records in a variety of styles. His session 
work led to turning down Elvis for his 
1968 TV special, but when the King called 
back a few months later. Burton had a 
different answer. 

“Elvis called me again and asked if I’d 
be interested in putting a band together 
for him to play in Las Vegas,” Burton says. 
“I couldn’t get him off the phone. He 
talked for three hours. I didn’t know for 
sure if I could do it because I was so busy 
in the studio, but I worked it out with my 
clients. I went and did the first month and 
it was a lot of fun. I stuck with him until 
he passed away in 1977.” 

As the bandleader of Elvis’ TCB band. 
Burton backed Elvis on tour and in the 


studio for eight years. In between his 
work with Elvis, Burton played sessions 
for other artists and, after Elvis’ death, 
worked extensively with Jerry Lee Lewis. 

Today, Burton is recognised as one 
of the all-time greats of rock’n’roll and 
country guitar. He’s been inducted 
into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame, 
the Rockabilly Hall of Fame and the 
Musicians Hall of Fame. In 2005, a 
statue of Burton, with his Telecaster, 
was erected in front of the Municipal 
Auditorium in Shreveport. That same 
year. Burton founded the James Burton 
International Guitar Festival. The annual 
festival raises money for the James 
Burton Foundation, which provides 
musical scholarships and instruments to 
children and young adults in Louisiana. 
It’s been a long and amazing journey. 

“Sometimes I think about all the artists 
that I’ve worked with and it’s mind- 
boggling,” Burton says. “I’ve worked with 
everyone. It’s truly a blessing. I love my 
music and I enjoy it today as much as I 
did when I started. It’s all about doing 
something good that you love doing. I 
might be tired but I’ll never retire.” 
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IN PART TWO OF OUR SUN WOMEN SPECIAL, JULIE BURNS 
PROFILES THE LABEL’S RICH ARRAY OF ALL TOO OFTEN 
UNDERRATED FEMALE TALENT - FROM HILLBILLY TO BLUES, 

COUNTRY TO POP... 


W hile researching 
Memphis Belles: 
The Women of Sun 
Records, specialist 
music journo 

Hank Davis unearthed an unopened tape 
box, long dormant in the Sun vaults, 
forgotten for reissue. On it was scrawled 
the name Hannah Fay. As he later 
relayed to Sun: “Her music was cause for 
celebration, two good songs, with solid 
performances by the vocalist and her 
sidemen. It is clear that Hannah could 
effortlessly embrace both country and 
blues material into a crossover pop style.” 

Happily, along with 34 other known 
female label-mates at Sun, the teen 
sensation’s offerings - The Miracle 
of You and 24 Hours Every Day - are 
now included in Bear Family Records’ 
six CD box set (along with some 150 
often unfamiliar songs). Yet quite why 


Hannah’s two solid senders never made 
it to release remains a mystery. Miracle 
was composed by Biloxi songwriter and 
producer Pee Wee Maddux, already a 
good business contact of Sam Phillips, 
having introduced Ernie Chaffin to Sun 
- who recorded a version of Miracle as 
Sun 320 in June 1958. Maddox was also 
co-owner of Fine records, which Hannah, 
as Hana Faye, had recorded for - Fine 
1008: Easy to Remember/It Pays To Be 
True; and Fine 1012: Oh Why/Searching 
For Someone Like You. Hannah also sang 
Searching as a demo before it was made a 
1955 hit by Kitty Wells on Decca. 

From the age of 11-15, pint-sized 
popstrel Hannah was already a local 
media star on Baton Rouge TV and 
radio, on live shows with Marty Robbins’ 
opener, singer/bandleader Lou Millet, 
and very early on, an unknown Elvis at 
the local Town and Country club. 


Around April/May ’57, while still at 
high school, Hannah impressed at her 
Sun session. Despite Ernie Chaffin’s 
popular version. Sun sources conclude 
that Hannah’s Miracle is superior. Its 
flip, 24 Hours Every Day, a bluesy ode 
to round the clock loving, was also 
surprisingly sassy. Despite the stunning 
results and usable masters, the starlet 
appearance and seasoned experience, the 
convenient mother/manager on call, her 
whole package as 'saleable commodity’, 
mystifyingly, that was that for Hannah. 
She never did appear on the yellow Sun 
label in 1957, or indeed at any time. Even 
her regional career wound down until she 
stopped singing in 1960 to raise a family. 

After much Sun sleuthing, Hannah was 
found. Forty-two years on, her Memphis 
recording memories were hazy, though, 
she recalled, “They were talking like 
they’d turn me into a female Elvis.” ^ 
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k Wanda Ballman was one of Sun’s 
I most successful female songwriters 


“I came home and never heard 



UBEL LADIES 



GIFTED YOUTH 

Hannah Fay: The Miracle of You, 24 Hours Every Day 
(unreleased); Maggie Sue Wimberley: Daydreams Come 
True/How Long (Sm 229) 

SINGER/SONGWRITERS 

Magel Priesman: Feel So Blue and Memories of You, 
(Sun 294); Wanda Ballman: Ain't Got a Worry, 
Heartbreak Girl, A Honky Tonk Girl, Honey Tell Me Some 
More (all unreleased) - written for Carl Perkins, I'm 
Sorry I'm Hot Sorry, B-side to Dixie Fried (Sun 249) 


anything more about it.” Why it came 
to an abrupt end, Hannah doesn’t know. 
Of her performing peak in general she 
says, “I really have very few memories of 
what went on. They just put me up there 
and told me to sing. I was not in charge 
of my own affairs back then. Everything 
was being arranged all around me.” 
Ultimately, she says, 'T didn’t have a fire 
burning in me to be a star.” 

Magel Priesman once posed a long- 
term puzzle of a different sort to Sun 
collectors. With a more pop-influenced, 
quirky style not representative of Sun’s 
predominant rockabilly thrust, Magel’s 


place in the label’s history was overlooked 
until her inclusion on Volume 3 of the 
Complete Sun Singles (Bear Family 15803). 

Again, her story paints an all too usual 
tale of conflict between artistry and duty 
for Sun’s female brigade. As a go-ahead 
girl from Michigan, Magel worked as a DJ 
while aspiring to be a singer/songwriter. 
Out of necessity, in raising a blind four- 
year old son, she was also devoted to 
home. Nevertheless, aged 30, she seized 
her chance the day she headed for the 
Memphis Mecca of 706 Union. 

She was successful in both signing 
a recording contract - a privilege 
notoriously not always extended to Sun 
artists male or female - plus offered a 
coveted position at Sam Phillips’ All Girl’ 
radio station, WHER. Milking her day 
at Sun, she stayed to lay down her self- 
written compositions, I Feel So Blue and 
Memories of You, comprising Sun label 
294. Sadly, she was all too soon obliged 
to return home, unable to relocate to 
Memphis. When more mobile years later, 
she tried her songs’ luck once again, in 
Nashville - but it wasn’t to be. 

Still on the fairly unique '50s subject 
of female songwriters. Sun’s biggest 
successes were Jean Chapel (as covered 
in the first part of our Sun Sirens story, 
last issue) and Wanda Ballman. Out of 
nowhere, Wanda created a great entry 
into the hallowed Sun premises - by 
pitching a song she’d written to Carl 
Perkins, in the wake of his Blue Suede 
Shoes glory. I’m Sorry, I’m Not Sorry he 
duly recorded as the flipside of his Dixie 
Fried (Sun 249). 

Wanda was soon on first name terms 
with Sam Phillips, in her role of pitching 
material both to him and to Sun. In 
addition, in 1957, she enjoyed two sessions 
of her own. The four tracks that remain 
are Ain’t Got A Worry, Heartbreak Girl, A 
Honky Tonk Girl, and Honey Tell Me Some 
More, as backed by Memphis top brass 
including Stan Kesler and Jimmy Wilson. 

Though she didn’t quite cut it as 
a performer in her own right, the 
experience spurred Wanda on - to 


BLUES TO POP BIZARRE 

Big Memphis Marainey: Call Me Anything (But Call Me)/ 
Baby, Ho, Ho! (Sun 184); Anita Wood: I'll Wait Forever/I 
Can't Show How I Feel (Srnm) 


‘They just put me up there 

AND TOLD ME TO SING. I WAS 
NOT IN CHARGE OF MY OWN 
AFFAIRS BACK THEN’ HANNAH FAY 
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Nashville, to concentrate on songwriting. 
Here from the 70s, her varied material 
was covered by well-known artists 
including country star Loretta Lynn and 
ex Sun acquaintance, Charley Pride. 
Wanda’s time at Sun had served to ignite 
a rich career, in her contribution to 
mainstream music. 

Never a label to rest on its laurels 
in seeking a new sound or singer. Sun 
could well have thought it was onto a 
commercial winner with Anita Wood. 
Unlike the unknowns invited in on 
total vocal merit, Anita came via her 
association as Elvis Presley’s girlfriend. 

As a vision of loveliness, able to massage 
a melody and with local Memphis fan 
following in tow - hot for freshly Army 
discharged Elvis and anyone related 
- hers was surely a ready-made viable 
'product’ for market. 

The core problem with the ill-fated 
I’ll Wait Forever came in Sun heading 
down a plush and different path with 
full strings: a production number so big 
it suffocated Anita’s valiant vocals. As 
for the flipside, again Ms Wood warbles 
her best but loses a battle against the 
arrangement. As a Sun wag later said: 
“Basically, you know everything you need 
to about I Can’t Show How I Feel in the 
first four bars.” The release of Anita’s 
1960 Sun single was her first and last for 
the label. More overblown pop than her 
famous sweetheart’s mould-breaking 
rock, in reality, it was neither original 
nor special. However, fair to say on 
novelty value alone, airplay would have 
been guaranteed, had promotion ensued. 
Instead included in this ladies line-up as a 
rather strange for Sun over-stylised, one- 
cut one-off. 

A no less unusual musical departure 
had taken place years before. Given Sam 
Phillips’ feeling for, and fixation on, 
his beloved blues, you can see why the 
distinctive act known as Big Memphis 
Marainey (self-named after the passing of 


legendary blues belter, Ma Rainey) might 
be paired with blues guitar supremo 
Pat Hare. Though it’s not as clear why 
'Memphis jazz vibist’ Onzie Horne was 
included in the resulting unique, yet 
bizarre, hybrid ’78. 

Although Phillips was obviously ahead 
of his time in musical trendsetting, this is 
one mash-up that’s at best, an intriguing 
experiment. Where Hare’s raging guitar 


work with trademark distortion was 
so often genius - as on James Cotton’s 
Cotton Crop Blues (Sun 206) - here it 
seemed to sit uneasily, on one side at 
least, alongside Horne’s jazzy blarings. 

As for Marainey, on she gamely continues 
throughout in indignant blues shouting 
tradition. In concept what might have 
been a strange but brilliant gem just 
doesn’t gel - most notably on Call Me ^ 
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to be somebody. Which I made somebody, 
but not the type of person they wanted 
me to be.” 

A strange jam though it was, Marainey’s 
Call Me Anything later headed for a 
second outing as another Phillips’ musical 
experiment - in the polar opposite form 
of a 13-year-old white girl, Maggie Sue 
Wimberley. In an exploration of whether 
or not she could go beyond her hillbilly 
leanings to sing the blues, the youngster’s 
capable attempt was not released at the 
time (though reissued from the 70s on). 

Originally from a strong gospel 
background singing with the Wimberly 
Family before the Harmonettes, Maggie’s 
vocals displayed maturity beyond her 
years, warmth and passion. As was Sam 
Phillips’ way of working, he would test 
his latest artist’s versatility in order to 
ascertain their best genre. With blues 
ticked but not pursued, Maggie proved 
up to the task of (the emerging style of) 
rock’n’roll. Given the strange choice of 
nursery rhyme into 'bubblegum’ rocker, 
her interpretation indeed elevated Rock 
'n’ Roll Simmon Tree - (the title alluding 
to persimmons, not cinnamon, as per the 
consistent mistake on previously issued 
versions - according to updated info at 
Sun Records). 

However, emotive country seemed 
Maggie’s natural element - ballad They 
Who Condemn being one early effort. 


‘My family... they wanted 

ME TO BE SOMEBODY. WHICH 
I MADE SOMEBODY, BUT NOT 
THE KIND OF PERSON THEY 
WANTED ME TO BE’ BIG MEMPHIS MARAINEY 


Anything (But Call Me). Today’s Sun 
scholars describe it as 'chaos’, and flipside 
Baby, No, No! is memorable not so much 
for content as for having been composed 
by Phillips’ key assistant, Marion Keisker. 

Big Memphis Marainey was no less 
colourful a creation off record. She 
fashioned herself in the traditional blues- 
woman style of Bessie Smith, Ida Cox, 
Ethel Waters, Sara Martin, and above all 
Ma Rainey, who she’d once been on the 
same show with in Birmingham, Alabama. 
Marainey never did make enough money 
singing and from a young age got by in a 
variety of ways. 

Born Lillie Mae Hardison, later Lillie 
Mae Glover, as a young runaway, she 
first sang blues aged 13, with a travelling 
medicine show. A seasoned vaudeville 
performer by the time she turned up 
in '20s Memphis, it was already at the 
height of Beale Street’s popularity. In one 
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memorable interview she gave before 
her death in 1985, she declared, "I was 
the mother of Beale Street. I ruled that 
street between Fourth and Hernando.” 
According to memphisguide.com, a large 
part of what she ruled was, in fact, a 
whorehouse behind Beale Street. 

As well as cultivating hoodoo skills, 
she did also work more legit menial jobs 
to try to make a living. Quoted in the 
book Beale Black and Blue, by Margaret 
McKee and Fred Chinhall, Marainey 
concluded, "My family... they wanted me 


By the mid-'50s, her big moment was 
anticipated with single Daydreams Come 
True b/w How Long. In keeping with 
'answer record’ trends. Daydreams was 
in reply to Bud Deckelman’s regional hit. 
Daydreaming. Its B-side was perhaps 
even better. Sun researcher/writer Hank 
Davis describes the platter thus: “These 
sides provide a clear glimpse of the 
Memphis country sound circa 1954-55. 

It is a magic moment in music history. 
The crystal- clear hillbilly style here had 
all but vanished within the next year. It 



Lillian Mae Glover, aka 
Big Memphis Narainey 



is captured to perfection on this record: 
Bill Cantrell’s sawing fiddle, Stan Kesler’s 
melodic steel, and the muted walking 
guitar of Quinton Claunch.” 

Though musical modes quickly evolved 
through the rest of the decade, leaving 
such as the Memphis country sound 
behind, Maggie Sue was one of the few 
lucky Sun females to move on and carve 
out a productive career in music. Under 
the name of Sue Richards, she enjoyed 
several country hits and a run of albums 
issued on Epic and Dot Records. Latterly, 
a steady gig entailed singing backup for 
Queen of Country, Tammy Wynette. 

Maggie Sue Wimberly is also notable 
for creating a brief moment in Sun history 
where girls appeared to rule the roost: 
Sam Phillips issued back to back records 
by female artists: Maggie’s single. Sun 229, 
followed by the Miller Sisters, 230 (You 
Can Tell Me/There’s No Right Way To Do 
Me Wrong). 


Sam had, it seems, a soft spot for sister 
groups; his label boasted links with five: 
The Johnsons, The Kirbys, The Sterlings, 
The Townsels, and The Millers. His 
admiration for the Miller Sisters was 
known to all, and according to Sun artist 
Barbara Pittman, they were easily his 
favourite act amongst his female roster. 
Though Sun welcomed a whole array of 
girl singers through its doors, as Barbara 
later expressed in print, more than gutsy 
rockabilly fillies such as herself, Sam 
better 'got’ the likes of cutesy, sugar- 
coated Connie Francis types and the pure 
harmonizing of his own Miller Sisters. If 
he believed so much in this dynamite duo, 
what became of them and Sun’s other 
sister acts? That’s another story... To be 
revealed as part of our special on leading 
girl groups of the era next issue, 

Thanks to Bear Family for the photos and 
for sharing all their knowledge and insight. 



SPKIAL MEMPHIS BEILE 
MENTIONS 

The best of the rest of Sun’s diverse female 
cutting crew... 

DOT RHODES 

Married to fiddle player Dusty Rhodes, Dot first recorded for 
Sam Phillips in 1950, cutting four singles on Gilt Edge. At Sun, 
Dot duetted with her husband on Uncertain Love (Sun 216), 

The House Of Sin (Sun 225) and Gonna Romp and Stomp (238). 
The first made Memphis Top 5; House of Sin was a hit for 
Porter Wagoner; but 238 failed to ignite, as did the band’s 
attempts at changing musical styles in 1958. 

DOTTY ABBOTT 

One of the original on-air DJs at Sam Phillips’ all-girl radio 
station, WHER. Also recorded several takes of six titles for 
Sun. Her cover of Have You Ever Been Loneiy and demo 
Diamond Mine survive, though sound more old school than 
fresh. Returned to radio, where she remained a silky-voiced 
presenter popular in Memphis for many years. 

JUANiTA BROWN 

Performed on what is now one of the rarest original Sun 
releases. Heaven or Fire (Sun 182) was released, though not 
recorded by, Sam Phillips in 1953, and is completely out of 
sync with his Howlin’ Wolf/Little Junior Parker arc of the time. 
Juanita was one of two female vocalists (the other was Janie 
McFadden) with pianist/bandleader Dusty Brooks, whose 
name, rather than hers, appears on the original Sun label. 

BOBBIE JEAN BARTON 

A lawyer by trade, her foot in Sun’s door came through her 
husband, Ernie. Her lone, unsuccessful, single (Sun 342) You 
Burned The Bridges was a strings-laden answer to Jack Scott’s 
Burning Bridges. Its flipside. Cheaters Hever Win, was a fiop. 
Subsequent etMsi Just Discovered Boys aw\ What Are You 
Gonna Do How? remained unissued until recently. 

MARY JOHNSON 

Later heard by millions who never knew who she was, her 
voice graced numerous gold records. The 13-year-old laid 
down 1954 movie theme River Of Ho Return, Duke Ellington’s 
Mood indigo. Hank Williams’ Your Cheating Heart, and the 
gospel My Heart is A Chapei. Aged 14 she formed a harmony 
four-piece. Southern Comfort. She later worked anonymously 
on Elvis’s ‘60s records, starting with in The Ghetto. She also 
appears with Percy Sledge on When A Man Loves A Woman. 

GWENMCEWAN 

Sun rockabilly princess Barbara Pittman said about her closest 
friend, “She was a fantastically talented person but, like so 
many Memphis women, she just fell between the cracks.” Jazz 
singer turned comedienne and movie player, Gwen never 
made a full career in music, despite writing many songs. 

JEANE NEWMAN 

Bad timing for Jeane’s clever pop platter of late ’63... By 
rights it should have captured the oncoming pop market, 
instead. Thanks A Lot/The Boy i Met Today is notable for 
providing the penultimate release on the folding Phillips 
international label. Previous recordings \ntMe Danny's 
Dream, Yeiiow Roses, Paper Of Pins, and a demo version of 
Two Young Foois in Love by Jack Clements - originally 
recorded and released by Barbara Pittman on Phillips in 1957. 
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W.S. “FLUKE” HOLLAND MADE HIS NAME 
PLAYING ON CARL PERKINS’ BLUE SUEDE 
5//0£S AND WENT ON TO BE JOHNNY 
CASH’S DRUMMER. BUT HE NEEDED SOME 
PERSUADING, AS HE TELLS RANDY FOX... 

W S. Holland, or “Fluke” as he’s known, still recalls 
his first recording session. It was 1954, Carl 
Perkins was recording his first record at Sun 
Studios, and Holland had exactly four days’ 
worth of experience as a drummer. 

“Years later,” Holland says, “I asked Carl why he had me go 
to Memphis with him to do something as important as getting a record 
contract, knowing I couldn’t even play. He said, 4 wanted to pull up in 
front of Sun Records in a Cadillac car, and you were the only person I 
knew that had one.’ So I tell people the first thing you gotta do if you 
want to be in the music business is get a Cadillac car.’” 

A “fluke” is often defined as “an unexpected benefit resulting from 
an uncertain course of events: a stroke of luck.” That’s a perfect 
description for the life and career of Fluke Holland. Working with 
Carl Perkins and Johnny Cash, he’s been a part of some of the greatest 
rockabilly and country records ever recorded. Holland has spent the 
last 60 years keeping the beat, cracking jokes and making friends with 
pretty much everyone he meets - and all because he had the right car 
at the right time. 

“I was born in a little town on the Tennessee River called Saltillo, 
Tennessee,” Holland says. “My dad was a farmer, but he died in 1945 
when I was 10 years old. My mom met a man from Bemis, Tennessee, 
which is right outside of Jackson, and they got married. I went to high 
school in Bemis, but I never thought about playing in a band. All I was 
interested in was working on cars and motorcycles.” 

A self-proclaimed smart aleck, Holland loved to incorporate the 
nonsense word “flukus” in sentences, and it wasn’t long before he 
was stuck with the nickname “Fluke”. Whether his good luck came 
with the name or arrived independently is unknown, but shortly after 
graduating high school he became friends with three hard-drinking 
musical brothers who would change his life. Those young men were 
Carl, Clayton and Jay Perkins. 
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Holland says. “I had never set up a drum 
kit, and I thought if I was going to play 
the hi-hat with my right hand it needed to 
be on the right side. I found out later that 
I was wrong and I tried to change, but 
I eventually decided everyone else was 
wrong and I was right!” 

Released in February 1954, Perkins’ first 
single. Movie Magg, got a warm reception 
from radio deejays in the Memphis area. 
With one record to his credit, Perkins 
and his band were able to get bookings 
outside of the Jackson area. 

“One of the first shows we worked 
was in Helena, Arkansas, with a bunch 
of Grand Ole Opry stars from Nashville,” 
Holland says. “The people I worked for 
let me take off from work early enough to 
go play and then let me come in late the 
next day. I hadn’t decided if I was going 
to keep working in the air conditioning 
business or quit that and get into the 
music business.” 

In July 1955, Perkins cut his second 
single, and the group continued to tour 
throughout the southeastern United 
States, often working shows with their 
Sun label mates Elvis Presley and Johnny 


^ I was still around when they 

were packing up and Carl said to 
me, 'We’ve got an appointment 
with Sam Phillips at Sun 
Records on Thursday. Borrow 
some drums and go with us.’ 
The next day I went to see this 
fellow who worked for a music 
company. I asked to borrow his 
drums. He said, 'You can’t play, 
why do you want them?’ I said, 'If I 
can borrow them. I’ll be playing by 
Thursday.’” 

Even though Perkins may have 
been more interested in Holland’s 
Cadillac than his drumming skills, the 
addition of a drummer was a bold move 
for Perkins. Although drums were 
occasionally used on country records, 
many bands relied on just acoustic guitar 
and the stand-up bass for keeping the 
beat. The addition of a drummer was 
a sign that Perkins was looking for a 
different sound from standard-issue 
hillbilly. Holland just had to figure out 
how to really play drums. 

“If had known what I was doing I 
would have played like everybody else,” 


“I started going to see them play,” 
Holland says. “There was never a stage 
in the nightclubs they played around 
Jackson. They would just set up in a 
corner, and on up-tempo songs I would 
stand by Clayton’s upright bass and beat 
on the side of it.” Holland’s habit of bass 
thumping was just a bit of fun rather than 
an attempt at making real music; that all 
changed one October night in 1954. 

“I had a good job working with an air 
conditioner company,” Holland says, “and 
I had no plans to quit. One Saturday night 
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FLUKE HOLLAND 


Cash. Fluke Holland was still juggling his 
daytime job with his nighttime gigs, but 
Perkins’ third single was about to change 
everything for him. 

“We never thought about what kind 
of music we were playing,” Holland 
says. “We played country shows and 
just described our songs as either slow 
or up-tempo. Nobody ever talked about 
rock’n’roll or rock anything. Around the 
time Blue Suede Shoes came out is when 
we started hearing about rock’n’roll. 

Later we heard the word rockabilly, and 
thought it was made up by somebody 
up North who was making fun of us - 
calling us hillbillies.” 

Released in late December 1955, 

Blue Suede Shoes shot to the top of the 
country, R&B and pop charts in just a 
few weeks. Suddenly Perkins and the 
band were playing bigger shows and 
raking in real money. In March 1956, 
they made their national television 
debut on the Ozark Jubilee, and more 
TV offers poured in. On 21 March, the 
band, along with their manager Dick 
Stuart, loaded up and headed north for 
an appearance on The Perry Como Show 
in New York City. As usual, Holland, 
a lifelong teetotaler, did the late night 
driving. 

“I had stopped at a filling station to 
get a Coke,” Holland says. “I used to rub 
the cold bottle on my face to wake me 
up on the long drives. Dick Stuart asked 
me if I wanted him to drive for a while, 
and I said 'sure’. He got behind the wheel, 
Clayton was in the middle and I was on 
the passenger side. Carl and Jay were in 
the back with the instruments, including 
the bass fiddle. Dick fell asleep and ran 
into the back of a pick-up truck. 

“I woke up and I was sitting in the 
middle of the black top road,” Holland 
continues. “The boy in the truck was 
killed and everybody was hurt. Carl was 
lying in about a foot of water. The seat 
had been torn out of the car. I dragged it 
down there and rolled Carl up on to it to 
keep him from drowning. Dick’s leg was 
nearly cut off, Clayton’s arm was nearly 
cut off. Jay’s neck was broken, and Carl 
broke his shoulder and fractured his 
skull. I didn’t have a scratch on me, not 
even a bruise. And my drum set, which 
was in the trunk, didn’t have a scratch on 
them either.” 

Carl Perkins spent the next month 
recovering from his injuries. On 21 April 
1956, he returned to performing with 
Clayton and Holland. Jay was still in the 
hospital recovering from his broken neck. 



The addition of a 

DRUMMER WAS A BOLD 
MOVE FOR PERKINS. MANY 
BANDS RELIED ON ACOUSTIC 
GUITAR AND STAND-UP BASS 



He eventually returned to performing, 
but complications from his injuries would 
lead to his death two years later. 

Conventional rock history paints the 
accident as the blow that killed Perkins’ 
career momentum, but copies of Blue 
Suede Shoes continued to fly off the 
shelves of record stores while he was in 
the hospital. Sales for the single hit the 
one million mark just before his return 
to performing and the record remained 
on all three charts through the summer. 
Finding a follow-up to Blue Suede Shoes 
was challenging. Perkins only managed 
to score a couple of minor hits, despite 
the fact that he was cutting records that 
are now considered absolute rockabilly 
classics - All Mama’s Children, Boppin’ 
the Blues, Dixie Fried and more - all with 
Holland on drums. 

The group was still searching for the 
elusive follow-up hit on 4 December 
1956. With Perkins and the band in the 
studio, Sam Phillips brought in his newest 
discovery, Jerry Lee Lewis, to add some ^ 




holeLottaShakin’ 

On Top 

/ Perkins’ underrated 1958 Columbia LP 

combined with later recordings 


At Folsom Prison 
(Legacy Edition) 
Johnny Cash 


I (2009, Sony Legacy) 

^ The expanded reissue of the 1968 classic 
live album features Fluke backing both Johnny Cash and 
Carl Perkins 



piano -pounding to the session. Midway 
through the afternoon, Elvis Presley and 
his girlfriend stopped by, and the group 
was soon joined by Johnny Cash. 

“We didn’t even know that John and 
Elvis were in town,” Holland says, “but 
we’d all met, played shows together and 
were all friends. It turned into a jam 
session. Jack Clement turned on the 
recorder and went next door to Taylor 
Cafe. If it hadn’t have been for that, 
nothing would have been recorded. Sam 
did think to call a photographer and they 
made the famous picture.” 

That famous photograph appeared 
in the next day’s issue of the Memphis 
Press- Scimitar with the caption, “The 
Million Dollar Quartet”. The recordings 
of the impromptu jam session became 
legendary, especially when portions of 
the session were first released in 1981. 
While the session is now considered 
a monumental moment of rock’n’roll 
history, Holland had a very different 
outlook at the time. 

“People ask me what it was like to be 
in the studio with all those big stars,” 
Holland says, and I say there were no big 
stars there, at least not to me. The only 
thing I was thinking about was that Sam 
was keeping track of the time so he would 
pay me the $11.50 I was supposed to get 
for the session. 

“Years later, after [the session] became 
famous, I kidded Sam a lot. I said, Tf 
you’d really been smart you would have 
had that photographer pan over about 
three or four feet. I would have been in 


that picture and then it would have been 
really famous!”’ 

The search for a hit continued in vain 
through the end of 1957 with Holland 
keeping the beat on more rockabilly 
classics - Matchbox, Your True Love, 

Her Love Rubbed Off, Glad All Over, and 
Put Your Cat Clothes On. With Perkins’ 
Sun contract ending in December 1957, 
he signed with Columbia Records in the 
hope that the bigger label would lead to 
chart success. 

Perkins’ first Columbia single. Pink 
Pedal Pushers, was cut in Nashville with 
his regular line-up and the addition of 
studio musician Marvin Hughes on piano. 
The single reached No. 17 on the Country 
chart, but only scraped the Pop Hot 100, 
stalling at No. 91 before disappearing. 

In June 1958, Columbia decided Perkins 
should cut an entire album of songs made 
famous by other rock’n’rollers. While it 
proved to be another dead end in terms 
of sales, the Whole Lotta Shakin’ LP 
delivered some crackerjack performances, 
including hot covers of Tutti Frutti, That’s 
All Right, and Sitting on Top of the World. 

“When we went to Columbia for 
our first couple of sessions, there was 
something happening in that studio” 
Holland says. “One of the things that 
really made it happen and sound a little 
different was that we had Marvin Hughes 
on the piano and Andy Goodrich on the 
saxophone. I listen to it now, and it’s hard 
to believe that was us. Don Law who was 
producer for Columbia just let us play 
whatever we wanted. It’s some of my 
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FLUKE HOLLAND 



favorite stuff that I’ve ever played on. We 
were cookin’ on that session.” 

Holland continued to record and 
perform with Perkins through the 
end of 1959. He also tried his hand at 
the management side of the business, 
working with Carl Mann to score the 
young singer his first hit with a rock’n’roll 
cover of the pop song Mona Lisa. But as 
a new decade approached, the writing 
seemed to be on the wall for Holland’s 
music career. 

“By late 1959 it seemed like it was all 
over,” Holland says. “It seemed like I’d 
done all I would ever do. I had played 
on Blue Suede Shoes, I’d been in a movie 
(Jamboree, 1957), I’d played on all the big 
TV shows, but I’d spent all of my money 
on cars and speed boats. I was driving 
around Jackson in a big long Cadillac, 
three payments behind. Then I met Joyce. 
She had a good job, a car that was paid for 
and a house that was paid for. She finally 
talked me into marrying her in 1960, 
and I quit the music business for good.” 
Holland may have been done with music, 
but it wasn’t done with him. 

“Just after I got married I got a call 
from Johnny Cash,” Holland says. “He 
had a big engagement up in New York and 


Holland supplied 
Cash’s trademark 
‘boom-chicka-boom’ 

BEAT FOR FOUR DECADES 


wanted me to go with him for two weeks. 
At first I told him I couldn’t go. Joyce and 
I had just gotten married, I had a regular 
job lined up and I was going to get a 
payday every Friday. He finally talked me 
into it. 

“When the two weeks were up, John 
said T’d like to have you play with me 
as long as I stay in this business.’ That 
sounded like a regular job to me, so I 
called Joyce that night and told her I was 
going to keep playing music.” 

Holland worked with Johnny Cash for 
the next four decades, supplying Cash’s 
trademark “boom-chicka-boom” beat on 
records, TV shows and on tours around 
the world. Holland eventually reunited 
with Carl Perkins when the rockabilly 
master joined Cash’s touring troupe 
in 1966. After Cash’s death in 2003, he 
formed the WS. Holland Band with his 


friend and personal manager Ron Haney, 
and the band plays occasional shows and 
rock’n’roll festivals. 

“We open the show with Carl Perkins 
stuff, and then we do some Johnny Cash 
stuff,” Holland says. “I guess my favorite 
kind of music, if you have to put a name 
on it, is old time rock’n’roll.” 

At the age of 79, Fluke Holland is still 
going strong, running on a lifetime of 
good fortune. “Good had nothing to do 
with anything that happened,” he says. 

“I don’t know if anybody at Sun Records 
was what you’d call a really 'good,’ 
knowledgeable player. Everybody did the 
only thing they knew how to do, and Sam 
Phillips was smart enough to realize that 
it was something a little different. The 
times were good to me. I never planned 
on having a career in music. It just 
happened that way.” 
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OF THE GREATEST 
TRACKS OF ALL TIME 


JOHN HOWARD 


F orty neo -rockabilly track^ou should hear. 

Or own. In alphabetical order by artist. 

But first: what^^eo-rockabilly? Well, it 
wasn't cut a^un, Meteor, Vaden, or any one 
of the do^ns of independent labels prevalent 
in America’s southern states during the first wave of 
rockabill 5 ^in the '50s. 

Some niight describe it as modern rockabilly, 
but that doesn't mean it was all produced using 
just amplified acoustic lead guitar, doghouse bass 
and drums - the three piece rockabilly cliche. And 
it doesn't mean it was made by youths with multi- 
coloured pompadours and eye-liner, although some 
of it certainly was. Others might say some of it is 
not rockabilly of any description. But, as Humpty 
Dumpty said to Alice in Through the Looking Glass: 
‘Words can mean what I want them to mean.” 

If someone, somewhere, has described these acts 
as rockabilly, if some of the tracks by artists far 


from the accepted stable of rockabilly artists made 
what is clearly a rockabilly track, or if individual 
numbers have been included on compilations with 
the word “rockabilly” in the title, then they are in. 

None - well, just one - were cut prior to 1970, 
which makes them, by our standards, modern. Some 
are established, big-selling records known to most 
with any interest in the genre. Others have become 
staples since they have been revived and covered by 
other than the original act involved. Still more are 
absolute obscurities, which means you should check 
them out if you have more than the slightest liking 
for what has been described as the most frantic, 
most exciting musical form the planet has known. 

Argue over the water cooler about this entirely 
subjective selection. Make your own choices. But 
in the words of first-generation rocker Jerry Lee 
Lewis, who was a rockabilly despite playing piano: 
“Think about it, darlin’” 
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JACK BAYMOORE AND THE BANDITS 

A V8 BOOGIE 


BIG SANDY AND HIS FLYRITE BOYS 

HI BILLY MUSIC 




It took some sifting to choose just one 
track from the ubiquitous Big Sandy, 
celebrating more than 25 years with his 
Flyrite Boys. The job was made a little 
easier since Robert Williams, Sandy's 
birth name, doesn't stick to one style 
of music, but is equally at home not 
only with straight rockabilly, but also 
rock'n'roll, country, western swing, 
doo-wop and a touch of soul. 

So there's astonishing variety in the 
14 albums he has under his belt, and 
he is equally in demand as Master of Ceremonies on festival stages on both sides of 
the Atlantic. A Californian, he reckons to have flown around the globe more times 
than he can count, and he jets into Britain in the summer for the Rockabilly Rave at 
Camber Sands, East Sussex. 


Record Label Tail 
Released 1996 
Sweden's Kent Vikmo re-invented 
himself as Jack Baymoore and started 
singing about cars in a voice that 
sounded more like a good ol' boy from 
NASCAR rather than the chef on a TV 
puppet programme, leaving those 
unaware of his background in awe of 
his apparent authenticity. 

The track chosen here emerged in 
1997 and has gradually been growing 
in popularity as a dead-cert dance 


floor filler, while Jack is in demand for 
festivals world-wide. 

Was this a one-off, or had the talented Swede more up his sleeve? The track Flat Out 
from 2003 suggests he has as many hot rod hymns as Charlie Ryan, an obvious inspiration 
for his sound. See him on stage in the UK in June. 


Record Label Hightone 
Released 1994 



Record Label Rockhouse 
Released 1983 

They started in 1977 as The Blue Cat 
Trio, fronted by double bassman Dave 
Phillips, and including brothers Carlo 
and Stef Edwards, and permanent 
guest, saxman Clive Osborne, and 
they were, some say, the best 
rockabilly band the UK had produced 
so far. And they were still teenagers. 
Various line-up changes by 1980 led 
to a shortening of their name with 
two new members in Mitch Caws and 




Clint Bradley. The original line-up 

had recorded one album for the Dutch Rockhouse label, and the second line-up cut a 
follow-up. This track is from the first album. 

Their biggest year was 1981 with gigs all over the world, organised by a top agency, 
TV appearances, and high hopes of a crossover to mainstream acceptance. 


Bradley, who has played big shows 
in the past as a member of bands like 
The Marvels, The Blue Ridge Mountain 
Boys, and The Bootleggers, plays all 
the instruments on his recordings 
himself. And in interviews he says 
he doesn't like to play an instrument 
when he is singing live on stage. 

So this big man stays at home, 
playing upright bass, lead guitar and 
drums in his home studio, turning 
out superb slices of rockabilly like 
the one above. 

But don't call him just rockabilly. He's equally at home with jive rock'n'roll, as he 
has proved with the dance-fioor favourite Chicago Jive. A credit to his country, which 
is Britain, by the way. 


Record Label Pink'n'Black 

Released 2001 


MARTI BROM 


BLACK CADILLAC 




Record Label Goofin' 

Released 2000 

The lovely Marti was an Air Force wife 
based in Austin, Texas, who sang at 
home but never in public until one day 
when she saw a flyer advertising for 
volunteers to take part in an Officers' 

Wives Club show. 

Faced with hundreds of hooting 
airmen, Marti admits: “i lost my stage 
fright for ever.” 

By turns sultry and raucous, Marti 
is at home with country material, 
torchy ballads and out and out rockers, but Black 
Cadillac, a revival of the Joyce Green original, shows her raunchier side. She started 
recording on her own label in 1992, before Goofin' Records of Finland came to hear of 
her and signed her up. She tours Europe rarely, but when she does, it's The Barnshakers, 
also from Finland, who are her band of choice. 


BIG SANDY RECKONS TO 

HAVE FLOWN AROUND 
THE GLOBE MORE TIMES 
THAN HE CAN COUNT, AND 

HE JETS INTO BRITAIN 
IN THE SUMMER FOR THE 

ROCKABILLY RAVE AT 
CAMBER SANDS 
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40 GREATEST NEO-ROCKABILLY TRACKS 


BUZZ AND THE FLYERS ■ THE CHOP TOPS 

MY BABY CAN'T BE SATISFIED ■ BITCH 


Record Label Nervous 
Released 1982 



They only played and recorded for four 
years, but Buzz and the Flyers made 
their mark in neo-rockabiiiy way before 
its commerciai acceptance. And it was 
this commerciai acceptance that ied to 
their initiai break-up. 

Dig Wayne and the band were big 
news in New York, piaying pared-down 
rock'n'roii and rockabiiiy. Then the 
Stray Cats arrived on the scene and 
made a bigger noise. Someone said to 
Dig, “Hey, you sound iike the Stray Cats.” 

He has said in interviews that his ego couidn't take that, so off he went to Engiand, 
at the invitation of Ciash manager Bernie Rhodes, and formed chart band Joboxers. He 
then spent five years in Five Cuys Hamed Moe, the Louis Jordan musicai, on the West 
End stage. 


■'ISi 




Record Label Swiiibiiiy 
Released 2006 

A three-piece from Santa Cruz, 

Caiifornia, who piay in excess of 100 
gigs internationaiiy each year, roped 
in a femaie voice-over for this siab of 
chauvinism which traveis at Chop Top's 
cruising speed: very fast indeed. 

Formed by stand-up drummer 
Gary Marsh, aka Sinner, 20 years ago, 
the group spent haif their career as a 
iocai attraction before the rest of the 
worid discovered them. They describe 
themseives as Revved Up Rockabiiiy, 

aiso the titie of their first aibum, on the Swiiibiiiy iabei. This is where most of their 
recordings can be found, apart from one CD on Roiiin' Rock, which must be the easiest 
exampie of their output to find... if you want to check out a band inspired by Gene 
Vincent and Eddie Cochran but decide the music needs to be a iittie quicker. 





f RIPLt" DCAJCEA~ 


CHUY AND THE BOBCATS 

MY LiTTLE JEWEL 



Record Label Wiid 
Released 2007 

A Latino four-piece band from 
Caiifornia's San Fernando Vaiiey who 
mix originais with tastefuiiy chosen 
'50s revivais, often improving on 
rockabiiiy obscurities thanks to 
modern recording methods and 
their own taients. The originai of 
this particuiar track is by Jimmy 
Heap, but Chuy and the boys take it 
somewhere different. 

Lead singer, the charismatic 
Jesus Feiix, it has been suggested, 

is the naturai successor to Ritchie Vaiens and Chan Romero with his high-pitched, crystai 
ciear vocais. However, they were said to have piayed their finai show a coupie of years 
ago, which must be a major disappointment to their iabei. They even cut one track with 
Darrei Higham, so we're not aione in flagging up their quaiities. 




CWS) 

& the 

mm 


THE CRAMPS 

HUMAN FLY 



Record Label A&M 
Released 1990 


This outfit were pioneers in finding 
obscurabiiiy 45s and flogging them 
to an entireiy new market, heiped of 
course by their outrageous image, 
big big haircuts and obvious sense 
of humour. 

The absence of a bass piayer 
in their originai iine-up must 
have sent chiiis up the spines of 
rock'n'roii bassists, since they feit 
the bass drum was a worthwhiie 
aiternative. The resuit may have 
been unsubtie but boy, was it soiid. 

Core members were husband and wife team Lux Interior and Poison Ivy, forming the 
band in New York in 1976. The passing of Lux in 2009 meant the death of the band, but 
we stiii have recordings iike the one above to remember them by. 


CHECK OUT CALIFORNIAN 
THREE-PIECE THE CHOP 
TOPS IF YOU WANT A 
BAND INSPIRED BY GENE 
VINCENT AND EDDIE 
COCHRAN BUT DECIDE 
* THE MUSIC NEEDS TO BE A 

LITTLE QUICKER 


CRAZY CAVAN 

TEDDY BOY BOOGiE 


Record Label Crazy Rhythm 
Released 1990 

Not neo-rockabiiiy? Its inclusion on 
a fine CD entitied When Rockabilly 
Ruled OK permits the inciusion in 
this iist for the Weish wizards of 
stripped down rock'n'roii. Throbbing 
mid-tempo guitar bass and drums 
perfectiy compiemented by Cavan 
Grogan's stuttering vocai make this a 
choice stroiiers. 

Dozens more Cavan tracks on 
Crazy Rhythm, Chariy and re-issue 
iabeis quaiify as rockabiiiy, though when asked about the 
subject, the veteran band naii their coiours to the Teddy Boy mast. Once regarded as a 
UK-oniy phenomenon, the past year has seen conquering performances in Spain and Las 
Vegas, where they are recognised as guardians of the flame of roots rock'n'roll. See them 
at The Wildest Cats in Town weekender in Lowestoft in Juiy. 
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RONNIE DAWSON 

JUST ROCKIN' AND ROLLIN' 

L 


Record Label No Hit 
Released 1996 

Texan Ronnie Dawson recorded young 
and toured with Gene Vincent, but 
his career had a late flowering when 
Europe discovered rockabilly in the 
'80s. Tracks \M Action Packed M 
Rockin' Bones that had no more than 
regional impact in his native US in 
the '50s were re-issued, and Ronnie 
started a new recording career thanks • 
to a series of record labels, not least 
No Hit, who made this the eponymous 
track on a hard rocking CD. 

Known as the Blond Bomber, Ronnie headlined festivals such 
as Hemsby, and his European acceptance sparked new touring around the US, 
where his lively and authoritative stage act won him new fans. He died from throat 
cancer in 2003 at the age of 64. 



AFFABLE DEKE DICKERSON 

ISHAPPYTOPLAM= ,, 
COUNTRY, HILLBILIP 
BLUES, WESTERN SWING 
AND ROCK'N'ROLL, BUT 
HIS ROOTS, TO WHICH 
HE OFTEN RETURNS, IS 
ROCKABILLY 


DEKE DICKERSON 

BEATING ON THE BARS 


THE DELTAS 

BOOGIE DISEASE 


Record Label Ecco-Fonic 
Released 2000 



Affable Deke is happy to play country, 
hillbilly, blues. Western swing and 
rock'n'roll, but his roots, to which he 
often returns, is rockabilly, as this 
track illustrates. 

Born in Missouri and resident in Los 
Angeles, he is on a massive European 
tour with instrumental combo Los 


time of writing, worse luck. 

He has a number of side bands, not least Blind Rage and Violence, his tribute to 
guitarmeister the late Link Wray. You can find his recordings on his own Ecco-Fonic, 
Major and Hightone, labels and find his writings in Guitar Piayer, Vintage Guitar antJi The 
Fretboard Journai magazines. 


Record Label Nervous 
Released 1982 

Before the genre of neo-rockabilly 
was even identified. The Deltas were 
playing their brand of high energy 
r'n'r which attracted the attention of 
Nervous Records head honcho Roy 
Williams in 1981 at a gig in the famed 
Royalty dance hall in Southgate. 

He took them into a London 
studio for their first album, which 
took its title from this track, 
featured a line-up that included 



Steve Bongo on vocals. Captain Pat Marvel and 


Little John, and got better than anticipated sales. This led to dates all over Europe. It 


also led to a defined identity for publisher Nervous, who went on to become specialists 


in the genre. There were various line-up changes, which became a five piece at one 


point, with future Morrissey musical director, ex-Polecat Boz Boorer playing with them. 


LEE DRESSER 


ELCAMINOREAL 


I 


Record Label Amos BfiT 

Releasedl969 ^ 

Okay, this iconic track was cut in 1969, ^ UC UMpuCII 

so it could well be argued it is outside % 

the scope of modern rockabilly, but .. 

it was virtually unknown at the time, At* 

and was only re-discovered around / 

four years ago, catapulting the lofty, f , J 

genial Californian to fame around 50 / i' ' 

years after he started. ^ r* 

He became a highly desirable ; 

name on the international festival ^ ^ Ir ^ ■ 

circuit, but on the eve of his second - * ^ 

UK trip, he sadly passed away, just a 

little too soon to reap the full rewards of his late-fiowering career boost. Amazingly, he 
had held together his group. The Krazy Kats, from 1957 until his untimely demise. Lee 
himself didn't even rate this track as his best, preferring another original. Beat Out My 
Love. His sole CD is still available on the Fury label. 


STEVE EARLE 


MY BABY WORSHIPS ME 


Record Label Koch ^ “ ^ — ■ 

Released 1967 

Long before he became a big name 

in the Americana/country field, the 

young Steve Earle recorded an EP w 

that was pure rockabilly - if he had 

but known it! i ^ 

He delivered this paean 
to his good choice of female 
companionship in a snarl that 
suggested not only did he pop his 
collar, but he quite likely had his 
cigarettes rolled up in his T-shirt 
sleeve and had a steel comb in his 
back pocket. He hit paydirt with Guitar Town in 1985, prompting 
the re-release of the EP Pink and Biack, and other tracks recorded at the same time, on a 
full length CD entitled Eariy Tracks. In addition to country, bluegrass and folk, he returns 
to his rockabilly roots from time to time. 
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40 GREATEST NEO-ROCKABILLY TRACKS 


ROSIE FLORES ■ FRENZY 

YOU TEAR ME UP ■ MIGRAINE 



Record Label Bloodshot 
Released 1995 

The lovely Rosie's musical spectrum 
runs from honky-tonk to western 
swing, hut this foray into unadorned 
rockahilly is prohahly why she is 
regarded so highly hy aficionados of 
the style - that and her oft-quoted 
admiration for her predecessors in 
the genre like Wanda Jackson, with 
whom she toured, and Janis Martin, 
subject of a whole tribute album 
by Ms Flores, add to her lustre. 

Amazingly, she is now in her 60s, but even up close you might be 
forgiven for thinking her years younger. 

This track first appeared on the CD Bandera Highway but is easier to find on 2014's 
Rockabilly Filly, which takes its title from her alternative soubriquet, and also features... 
Wanda Jackson and the late Janis Martin. 



live 

100 

CLue 


Record Label Nervous 
Released 1986 

Formed in 1983 by Steve Whitehouse, 

Frenzy are one of the premier 1980s 
neo-rockabilly/psychobilly bands of 
the era. Recordings such as Hall Of 
Mims and Clockwork Toy established 
them, the latter containing their 
1986 indie hit, I See Red. Not for the 
faint-hearted. Frenzy never really 
went away, and have been playing 
and recording on and off since their 
formation more than 30 years ago. - 

Their four albums showed that Frenzy are so far along the road 
they chose that there is no turning back. 

They re-launched in 2007 and have toured the world since, but nothing encapsulates 
their intimidating sound better than this cover of the Ricochets' original, recorded live 
at the now defunct London Marquee club. 


A 



GO CAT GO 

FOREVER'S MUCH TOO LONG 



Record Label Vinylux 
Released 1997 

The story of Washington DC's Go Cat 
Go is a sad one. They recorded just a 
handful of songs before lead singer, 
natural Elvis sound-a-like, Darren 
Spears, was shot dead. He was also the 
principal songwriter, and his death led 
the band to break up almost before 
they had started, in 1993. 

But Darren's recorded 
legacy includes the above 
title, and a second one. Please 
Mama Please, that have both resonated through the years, attracting 
cover versions in live rockabilly shows and on record. There are few songs written outside 
the '50s heyday of rockabilly that have lasted and lasted. Tragically two of them came from 
the same pen, which raises the question of what might have happened to the band, and its 
singer and composer, had he survived. 



THE LOVELY ROSIE'S MUSICAL 
SPECTRUM RUNS FROM 
HONKY-TONK TO WESTERN 
WING, BUT THIS FORAY INTO 
UNADORNED ROCKABILLY 
IS PROBABLY WHY SHE IS 
REGARDED SO HIGHLY BY 
AFICIONADOS OF THE STYLE 


GO-GETTERS 

NO HEART TO SPARE 



Record Label Goofin' 
Released 2001 


Amazingly, the Go-Getters have been 
playing off and on for more than 25 
years, and although there have been 
various line-up changes, the one 
constant has been frontman Peter 
Sandberg, vocalist, drummer and a 
man of many parts... Car parts, that 
is. He builds his own hot rods and 
custom cars in his native Sweden. 

The trio have toured the world, 
playing not only the States, but 
also Australia, where they have also recorded. And they have been the 
backing band of choice for some of the biggest names in rockabilly. 

The track mentioned above is a staple of live rockabilly bands worldwide, and has 
also been covered by a number of acts on record. If you want to hear it live, they play 
Hemsby 54 in May. 




ROBERT GORDON 

DRIVING WHEEL 


Record Label RCA 
Released 1982 
Tough looking ex-Tuff Dart Robert 
Gordon does not come from the blue 
collar background you might expect: 
his father was a judge. 

He was raised in Washington DC 
and was discovered in New York by 
record producer Richard Gottehrer, 
who was impressed with his baritone 
voice, and who teamed him with 
guitar legend Link Wray for two 
well-received albums on the Private 
Stock label. 

His sales were such that RCA Records came knocking, and the lifelong Elvis fan 
found himself - to his huge pride - on the same label as The King. Bruce Springsteen 
had written the song Fire for Elvis, but with Presley's passing, offered it to Robert, who 
responded by putting it in the pop charts. 
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DARREL HIGHAM 


TURN MY BACK ON YOU 


Record Label Wild 
Released 2013 


One of the best known guitarists on the 
modern rockabilly scene, Darrel has 
been leading wife Imelda May's band for 
the past few years as she burns up the 
international charts. But his pedigree in 
rockabilly stretches back more than 20 
years to Bob and the Bearcats, and his 
own band The Enforcers. 

He has his own recording studio 
in rural Hampshire and has been 
associated with various labels over the 
years, not least Wild Records in California, for whom he has toured, and backed 
various of their other acts. 

When they suggested he make a CD of his favourite rockabilly numbers, he grasped 
the opportunity and, to his eternal credit, chose this Billy Fury track to close out the CD 
Wild in Hollywood. 


COMMANDER CODT 
AND HIS LOST PLANET 
AIRMEN WERE KNOWN 
AS MAVERICKS, ' 
COMPLETELY AT ODDS 
WITH THE HIPPY-DIPPY 
TRASH FASHIONABLE IN 
THE SIXTIES 



HOGSHEAD 

MONICA 


Record Label Sonet 
Released 1979 


No-one was more surprised than this 
group when their up-tempo skiffle 
numbers appeared on collections of 
British rockabilly. But the music Is 
clearly rockabilly (not least because 
there are no drums) even if the 
practitioners were lefty longhairs who 
came from a folk tradition. 

Dave Hatfield on bass and Richie 
Bull on dobro were in the Kursaal 
Flyers; three others, Dave “Ozzy” 

Elvin, Jerry AIsford and Vince Lee, have passed on. 

It was Sweden's Sonet Records who decided their music was a fit with the likes of 
dedicated rockers like Crepes'n'Drapes and Jim Carlisle, but whether Hogshead and a live 
rockabilly audience were ever in the same building is a moot point. They all came from 
Southend-on-Sea, in Essex. 


CHRIS ISAAK 

DIDDLEY DADDY 


Record Label Reprise 
Released 1989 


hris Isisa 


Those who suspected Chris Isaak 
with his pomped up hair and '50s 
clothes might be a closet rockabilly 
had that opinion confirmed when he 
released a double album of Sun label 
covers a couple of years ago. But 
close listening to album cuts from 
this California native since his '90s 
breakthrough hit Wicked Game 
have revealed his deep love for, and 
complete mastery of, '50s music. 

There are any number of great songs by Isaak that could have made this 
list, but his version of Bo Diddley's Diddley Daddy is particularly notable for its quote 
from Gene Vincent's B-l-BIckey-BI, Bo-Bo-Go in the runout. Great voice, great image 
- and watch out for his TV show, which turns up from time to time in pre-dawn slots 
on obscure satellite channels. 



[ THE JETS 

1 

BILL KIRCHEN 1 

1 JITTERBUGGIN'BABY 

1 

ROCKIN' OVER CHINA I 


Record Label Nervous 
Released 1969 

Northampton's Cotton Brothers are 
stalwarts on the club and festival scene 
with their wildly entertaining stage 
act, and even had major label '80s 
chart hits with tracks like Yes Tonight 
Josephine and Love Makes the World 
Go Round from a pair of unlikely 
sources: Johnnie Ray and Perry Como. 

Having Stuart Coleman on board as 
their producer was no hindrance . 

However, their roots were in 
rockabilly, as this song demonstrates. Taken from their 1989 album 
Session Out on Nervous Records, and written by the band's Bob Cotton, it takes its place 
alongside a whole slew of band originals, proving their writing abilities matched their 
playing skills. Incidentally, the band are as adept at doo-wop group harmony as they 
are at rock'n'roll. 


Record Label Hightone 
Released 1997 

Guitarist and singer Bill Kirchen was a 
member of '60s band Commander Cody 
and His Lost Planet Airmen and rejoices 
in the nickname 'Titan of the Telecaster' 
for his playing prowess. 

Born in Michigan, Bill relocated 
to San Francisco in the '60s, where 
CC&HLPA were known as mavericks, 
completely at odds with the hippy- 
dippy trash fashionable at the time. 

Now based back on the east coast 
of the States, Kirchen has strong links 
with the UK, touring regularly and recording for Demon Records and 
then the UK's respected Proper label, often in collaboration with Johnny Cash's former 
son-in-law, Nick Lowe. But none of that prepares the listener for Rockin' Over China, a 
tongue-in-cheek re-write of Uhangl Stomp which is brilliant musically and lyrically. 
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KIM LENZ 

YOU MADE A HIT 


Record Label Shout! 

Released 1998 

Red-headed California-hased heauty 
Kim arriving on stage in her trademark 
red cowhoy hoots does not prepare the 
casuai iistener for the voice that roars 
out of that china doii face. 

Strumming an ampiified acoustic, 
and with her crack hand The Jaguars 
behind her, Kim has a voice that has 
been compared to the great Wanda 
Jackson, the acknowiedged queen of 
'50s rockabiiiy. 

Kim has four aibums to her credit so far, with this track cuiied from 
her 1998 offering, and spent the taii end of iast year touring Stateside, introducing a 
new iine-up of the four-piece Jaguars. Much missed is her iong-time iead guitarist Nick 
Curran, a star in his own right, who succumbed to cancer, but reports state the new guys 
know exactiy what they are doing. 



THE PALADINS AVERAGE 

200 LWE DATES A YEAR, 

TRAVELLING AROUND 

75,000 NILES ANNUALLY, 
AND NAMED ONE ALBUM 
MILLION MILE CLUB 
ILLUSTRATE THEIR HARD- 
TRAVELLING LIFESTYLE 


IMELDAMAY 

iT'S GOOD TO BE ALIVE 


JD MCPHERSON 

NORTHSIDEGAL 


Record Label Decca 
Released 2013 

What came as a surprise to her husband 
and iead guitarist Darrei Higham, who 
aiways knew he had a sassy charm 
of a wife with an infectious sense of 
humour and a great voice, was her 
songwriting abiiities. She takes the 
path iess traveiied when it comes 
to subject matter and point of view, 
which has meant No. 1 CDs in her 
native Ireiand for Mayhem, Tribal anti 
Love Tattoo. 

Known mainiy as a vocaiist, she aiso piays bodhran, guitar and 
bass, and her distinctive bionde-streaked victory roii hairstyie is mimicked on High 
Streets throughout the iand. Dozens of her songs vie for inciusion in this iist, but the 
briiiiant video that accompanied the reiease of the above tipped the scaies in its favour. 
Give it a iook. 


Record Label Rounder 
Released 2012 

Tuisa-born JD (caii me Dave) didn't 
come out of nowhere with this dance 
floor and turntabie hit of three years 
ago. He was the denim-jacketed 
iead guitarist for Jimmy Sutton's 
Chicago-based band The Charms, 
and it was Jimmy who produced the 
breakthrough debut CD Signs and 
Signifiers, and piayed bass on it, too. 

Like much modern rockabiiiy, radio 
programmers don't know whether he 
shouid be fiied under Americana, country, retro or what, so JD benefited 
from radio piay under aii categories. A deiayed foiiow-up on Rounder Records entitied 
Let The Good Times Roll is siated for reiease this year, the iikeiy first singie is a hard- 
rocking originai entitied Bossy. The titie track is a McPherson originai, and nothing to do 
with Shiriey and Lee's '50s R&B hit. 




THE PALADINS ■ DAVE PHILLIPS AND THE HOT ROD GANG 

MY BABY TOOK A TRAIN I TAINTED LOVE 



Record Label Nervous 
Released 1983 

"Basic and bare-boned west coast 
jump biues, downhome Texas grit 
and Memphis rockabiiiy... wiid, funky 
and menacing," is how Guitar Player 
summed up the appeai of the three- 
piece, San Diego-based Paiadins. 

Guitarist and frontman Dave 
Gonzaiez formed the band more 
than 20 years ago with the specific 
purpose of preserving '50s rockabiiiy 
for future generations. The iine-up 
has rotated since, and the band have put out more than a dozen 
reieases to the acciaim of roots rockabiiiy fans. Dave aiso writes, but the outfit are up 
for the carefuiiy chosen cover version where required. 

They average 200 iive dates a year, traveiiing around 75,000 miies annuaiiy, and 
named one of their aibums Million Mile Club to iiiustrate their hard-traveiiing iifestyie. 



Record Label Rockhouse 
Released 1982 

Two years after Marc Aimond's Soft Ceii 
took this Gioria Jones ciassic into the 
charts it was given a fresh make-over 
by this weii-estabiished rockabiiiy who 
aiso had a taste of chart action in 1983. 

Dave fronts the band on doubie 
bass and, with his first band. The Biue 
Cats, was among the first to adopt a 
pure rockabiiiy sound - it was his first 
aibum under his own name that ied 
to the soubriquet “neo-rockabiiiy”. 

The iine-up has inciuded some big names in the fieid, inciuding Mark 
Harman from Restiess, Ciive Osborne from more bands than you shake a stick at, and 
Rob Tyier, ubiquitous drummer, stiii in the iine-up aiongside guitarist Paui Gaskin. 

Dave had a iengthy hiatus from the scene, but found a fond weicome back when he 
returned, snagging choice spots on the festivai circuit, and piaying the ciubs, too. 
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PLANET ROCKERS ■ THE PLAYBOYS 

RAMPAGE ■ SHAKE BABY SHAKE 



Record Label Spinout 
Released 1997 


Comprising Eddie Angei, Sonny George, Biii 
Swartz and Mark W Winchester, the Pianet 
Rockers may have iong gone their separate 
ways hut at ieast they ieft us with this, 
one of the very few instrumentai ciassics 
not cut in the '50s. 

The hand spiit due to their inahiiity to 
iocate a rockahiiiy upright hass piayer in 
the whoie of Tennessee, hut they can he 
persuaded to reunite for a major show 
or recording. After neariy 20 years of 
near siience, they put out a new singie iast year, Voodoo Woman, 
hacked hy Snakebit, and reieased a new aihum recorded hack where it aii began for 
rockahiiiy, the Sam Phiiiips Recording studio in Memphis. Entitied, perhaps ohviousiy. 
The Return of the Planet Rockers, this 17 tracker is on the Witchcraft iahei and continues 
the rockahiiiy tradition: wiid and raucous. It's already a hig seller. 


Record Label Rollin' 

Released 2009 

The original line-up of this outfit ran for 
17 years, inspired hy Barrence Whitfield, 
until lead guitarist and vocalist Roh 
Glazehrook decided to split the hand. 
They were the victims of too much work 
rather than too little, and Roh says they 
came off the road to save his larynx. 

They had been described as the 
Wildest Rock'n'Roll Band at the time. 



Ten years later, they re-formed, to find 
they were bigger than ever. The new 
line-up features the stinging guitar of Rob, Clive Osborne on sax, Ricky 
McCann on drums and Wayne Hopkins on bass. 

In their first incarnation, they not only played the club and festival circuit in their 
own right, they also backed many, if not most, of the big names in rock'n'roll. You can 
find most of their recordings still in the catalogue of Rollin' Records in Kent. 



THE POLECATS 

BOPPIN' HIGH SCHOOL BABY 


Record Label Vinyl Japan o 

Released 1992 

The band formed in north London in 1977 
as Cult Heroes but ditched that name for 
a more rockabilly moniker, and found 
favour with record label Nervous. 

They found favour with the record 
buying public when they switched to 
major label Mercury, placing a cover of 
David Bowie's VoA/r, I'm Only Dancing 
in the charts in 1980, following it up 
with a reworking of their first single 
Rockabilly Cuy and a revival of Marc 

Man's Jeepster. They also had a taste of US success with their song Make a Circuit With 
Me three years later. 

Boz left the group to work for Manchester mope Morrissey, but led a number of 
reunions which produced a live album and new studio CD, from which their version of 
this Don Willis' tune is culled. 



RESTLESS 
ICE COLD 



Record Label Nervous 
Released 1982 

Restless are reckoned to be the Nervous 
record label's most successful signing. 

They have sold substantial numbers 
of records but have never made the 
national charts. 

Ice Cold is the song here. It 
appeared on their first album in the 
'80s, Why Don't You Just Rock, when 
the line-up included Mark Harman, 
brother Paul on bass and Rob Tyler 
on drums. (It's worth pointing out 
to all those who have covered Ice ColdlM it is far from the only great song 
Mark composed; a trawl through his catalogue might reveal more paydirt.) 

Restless changed their line-up from time to time, but still get together when to 
say no to another reunion would be downright rude. They will be appearing at Spain's 
Screamin' Festival in June. 


r 

THE SHARKS 

1 

WE SAY YEAH 

L 



Record Label Nervous 
Released 1982 

The Sharks got together in the UK in 
the late '70s and went on to feature 
Steve Whitehouse, founder of Frenzy, 
and Alan Wilson, now boss of Western 
Star label, and found a natural home 
with Nervous Records in 1982. 

Their debut release was Phantom 
Rockers, still in the catalogue, and 
still selling. In line with a number 
of their fellow rockabillies, they 
sometimes chose material from the 
most unlikely source, in this case Cliff Richard and the Shadows. 

Sadly, the line-up did not last long the first time round, but the group gets together 
again occasionally, and YouTube watchers can catch up with these reunions, not least a 
storming performance at Brazil's Curitiba Festival and Germany's Satanic Stomp. 

One of their later shows resulted in a concert recording. First and Last Live. 




THE PLANET ROCKERS 

MAY HAVE LONG GONE 
THEIR SEPARATE WAYS 

BUT AT LEAST THEY LEFT 
US WITH THIS, /?ylAfPM, 
ONEOFTHEYERYFEW 

INSTRUMENTAL CLASSI 
NOT CUT IN THE '50S 
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40 GREATEST NEO-ROCKABILLY TRACKS 


DON MICHAEL SAMPSON 


LONG BLACK TRAIN 



Record Label Revolver 
Released 1988 

Don Michael would probably not welcome 
his inciusion in this coiiection of modern 
rockabiiiies, preferring to think of 
himseif as a poiiticised songwriter and 
singer. If so, he shouldn't make such 
superb slices of modern rockabiiiy as the 
track mentioned above, taken from his 
eariy CD Crimson Winds. 

Uniike most rockabiiiy tracks, it has 
a runtime of more than five minutes. 

And this was not a one-off. Another 
song, humorous in tone this time, entitied Rock'n'Roii Band, has a simiiar 
feei and instrumentation. 

Based in Taos, New Mexico, this son of the South speciaiises in observationai songs 
for the most part, and sometimes piays every instrument on his reieases, which he seiis 
directiy to the pubiic. 


THE SKIPRATS ARE STILL 
GOING STRONG - THEY 
RECORD SPASMODICALLY, 
BUT THERE'S NO DOUBT 
EVEN MATCHBOX'S GRAHAM 
FENTON WOULD APPROVE 
OF THEIR VERSION OF HIS 
HIT SONG 




TWO DOOR FORD 


Record Label Littie Chickadee 
Released 2003 

First picture I saw of Chris Scruggs, 
grandson of biuegrass banjo piayer 
Eari Scruggs, he was wearing a Hank 
Wiiiiams short biack jacket and had a 
flat-top haircut, 'SOsstyie. 

By the time I met him he had 
morphed into Harry Potter, fringe, 
giasses, and scarf. That doesn't aiter 
the fact that he iaid down one of the 
wittiest modern rockabiiiy tracks on 
his first soio CD. 


CHRiS SCRUGGS 


TENNESSEE ROCK'N'ROLL 


SHAKIN'PYRAMiDS 


He was the front man of roots band BR549 for three years, writing 
and performing the titie track on their CD reiease Tangiedin the Pines, he piays numerous 
country instruments, and has backed pretty much everyone from Bobby Bare to Joois 
Hoiiand. His debut CD, on Cogent Records, is entitied Anthem. He appeared at the UK's 
Americana Festivai backing Rosie Fiores on iaptop steei. 


Record Label Cuba Libre 
Released 1981 

The Shakin' Pyramids honed their 
musicai skiiis as buskers on the 



streets of Giasgow. Their recording 
career spanned three short years, 
from 1980 to 1983, but in that time 
they toured North America, reieased 
two studio aibums, four singies and 
three EPs, and even got to record 
with the Giasgow-born 'King of 
Skiffle', Lonnie Donegan. 

They spent their whoie career 
on the edge of success, gaining 
criticai acciaim and positive reviews, yet none of their reieases bothered 
the charts. Their reputation grows, however, as their iive and recorded work is re- 
compiied, reissued, and, ahem, bootiegged, and their energetic stage shows are fondiy 
remembered by those iucky enough to have seen them. 


THE SKIPRATS ■ WHIRLWIND 

ROCKABILLY REBEL I HANG LOOSE 



Record Label Pink'n'Black 
Released Pink'n'Black 


A highly rated trio from the north east 
of Engiand, the Skip Rats formed in 
1987 and have reieased six CD aibums 
during a career that has spanned the 
years and the worid. 

Fronted by the charismatic Coiin 
Mee, the band made major inroads 
into the European market eariy in 
their career, and were spotted by 
a Swiss independent record boss 
during a gig in Paris, which ied to 
their first recording. She's My Bahy. This 10-inch vinyi offering 
now changes hands for hundreds of doiiars. 

Their repertoire is a mixed bag of originais and rockabiiiy standards and the band is 
stiii going strong. They oniy record spasmodicaiiy, but there's no doubt even Matchbox's 
Graham Fenton wouid approve of their version of his hit song. 



Record Label Chiswick 

Released 1978 ^ 


Their frontman, the iate Nigei Dixon, 
iooked as good in photos as he 
sounded on stage, guitarist Mick 
Lewis was highiy rated, whiie Phii 
Hardy on drums and Chris Emo on 
bass had the iook and the musicai 
chops to suggest this was a band on 
its way to fame. 

Their debut singie was 
this revivai of Tommy 
Spuriin's//d/}fir Zoose, whiie 
Biowing Up a Storm, the fuii iength CD, proved so popuiar that it had to be 
re-reieased more than 30 years after it was recorded. 

Aithough the originai iine-up was disappearing by the eariy '90s, in 2009 Mick Lewis 
put together a refreshed iine-up, and they have been going ever since, recording a weii 
received CD, Back into the Storm, which comprised originais composed by the band. 
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CHARLIE GRACE 


Grade 


HE WAS ONLY THE SECOND AMERICAN 
ROCK’N’ROLLER TO VISIT BRITAIN - AND 
AUDIENCES HERE HAVE NEVER FORGOTTEN 
HIM. DAVID BURKE SPOKE TO CHARLIE GRACIE 




T 


' o survive without a 
hit record for 63 years 
and make a good living 
- that’s the success of 
Charlie Gracie,” says 
the rock’n’roll pioneer whose star may 
never have ascended the giddy heights of 
Elvis Presley, Chuck Berry or Jerry Lee 
Lewis, but whose seminal influence on 
the genre is acknowledged by the likes of 
Sir Paul McCartney, Van Morrison and 
Graham Nash. 

Gracie’s 1951 single Boogie Woogie Blues 
predated Presley’s recordings for Sun 
by three years and is regularly cited by 
historians as being one of the songs that 
proclaimed the birth of a new sound. Not 
that the 78-year-old Philadelphia native 
was aware of it at the time. 

“The term rock’n’roll wasn’t even 
coined at that point. But I knew it was 
different because of my guitar style. You 
know, there’s no drum on that record - the 
backbeat is a guitar.” 

It certainly made a considerable impact 
on a young Liverpudlian who, along with 
his Scouse buddy John Lennon, formed 
The Beatles’ compositional axis. 

“When I met Sir Paul McCartney a few 
years ago, he told me he’d seen me play in 
Liverpool in 1957. And he said, T’ll never 
forget Boogie Woogie Blues as long as I 
live.’ He recorded my song. Fabulous (an 
iTunes exclusive track on 1999’s Run Devil 
Run), and asked me, 'Charlie, did you write 


that?’ I said, 'No, I didn’t’. He said, 'Shit, 
you could have made some money!’ I said, 
'That’s right, Paul. I was only famous for 15 
minutes - you and the fellas were famous 
for three hours!’ 

“George Harrison said some nice 
things about me too. I never met him but 
apparently he thought my guitar playing 
was brilliant. I never considered myself 
brilliant at anything. 

“The last time I saw Graham Nash was 
a few years ago when I was cutting a new 
album. He wanted to do something on it. I 
was honoured. He said, 'It’s payback time.’ 

I said, 'What do you mean by that?’ He said, 

'If it wasn’t for guys like you, guys like me 
would never have got rich.’” 

Gracie spoke to Vintage Rock during his 
most recent British tour - his 42nd in 35 
years - and a few months before the release 
of his autobiography. Rock 8t RoWs Hidden 
Giant: The Story Of Rock Pioneer Charlie 
Gracie, by Alfred Music Publishing. 

“Through my whole career I’ve never 
taken the initiative on anything. People 
have come to me, whether it’s recording, 
doing a documentary, making a movie 
or writing a book. So they came to me a 
couple of years ago and said they’d like to 
do my life story. I said, 'I don’t know why 
you want to do my life story. I’m a very 
dull person! I’ve been married to the same 
girl for 56 years. I don’t drink, I don’t take 
dope.’ The guy said, 'Well, you’re unique, 
that’s why we want to do your story’ ^ 
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GRACIE BUSKED AT WEDDINGS, PARTIES 
AND IN PUBS AND LEARNED THE CRAR OF 
PERFORMANCE ON THE CLUB CIRCUIT 



“It was enjoyable. There are a few 
stories in there that I didn’t want the 
whole world to know, but the guy said, 
Tf you’re going to tell your story, you’ve 
got to tell it all, Charlie.’ It’ll make you 
laugh, it’ll make you cry. I was kind of 
broken-hearted a couple of times in my 
life through no fault of my own, but I 
survived. Tm a tough little guy.” 

That resilience has its roots in 
his upbringing as the son of Sicilian 
immigrants scratching a living in Philly 
during the Great Depression. 

“I come from a working class, poor 
family. We never had no money. We 
always had a nice clean bed to sleep in 
and so forth, but we never had money to 
speak of. My father was a labourer - he 
worked in a hat factory.” 

It was Gracie’s dad who first 
encouraged him to learn an instrument, 
seeing it as a possible passport out of 
privation for his boy. 

“My dad liked music. He played 
harmonica a bit and knew a few 
chords on the guitar, and he tap 
danced. So he had some God-given 
talent but never got a chance to 
utilise it because he had to go to work 
and help his parents out. And don’t 
forget, I was born in 1936, right in 
the middle of the Great Depression, 
so there was no money around. We 
took a walk down South Street one 
day. He had $15 in his pocket - this 
was 1946. He was going to buy 
himself a suit, which he saved up for. 

He was making like 50 bucks a week 
in those days. That was considered a 
decent living. Every time we’d pass 
a pawn shop, he’d hesitate. Finally 
he stopped and he said, 'You know 
what, Charlie? To heck with the 
suit. Just pick an instrument out, 
make something of yourself. I don’t 
want you to work like a jackass like 
I have all my life.’ 


“At the time Harry James was a very 
famous figure, very popular trumpeter. 

I said, 'How about a nice trumpet like 
Harry James?’ He said, 'Nah, you don’t 
want a trumpet. Get a guitar, you’ll be a 
one-man band.’ So I got the guitar and he 
taught me some chords. Then I studied 
for four or five years with a wonderful 
teacher. By the time I was 14 years old, I 
wasn’t the most accomplished musician, 
but I could play with anybody. I was a 
musician at that point.” 

Gracie busked at weddings, parties 
and in pubs - anywhere he could find 
an audience - and learned the craft of 
performance on the nightclub circuit. 

He became a regular on local radio and 
television, even winning his family’s first 
refrigerator in a talent contest on The 
Paul Whiteman Show, and eventually 
came to the attention of Cadillac Records 
boss Graham Prince. 

“Evidently he heard something he felt 
was unique. I began recording late 1951 
into early 1952. 1 was just about to enter 
high school. This was before Elvis, before 
Chuck Berry, before all these guys.” 

Boogie Woogie Blues led to Gracie’s first 
appearance on American Bandstand, then 


fronted by Bob Horn, before Dick Clark 
made the programme his own. Clark 
was later to play an ignominious role in 
Gracie’s career. 

“I recorded a few more sides with 
Cadillac, but nothing happened and it 
was time to move on. I went to 20th 
Century Records and once again nothing 
happened. Now it’s 1956, we’re getting 
near Christmas. So I get a call from this 
guy, who, by the way, used to play piano 
for Paul Whiteman. He wanted to start 
a record company (Cameo) and he was 
looking for a tall, sexy Elvis guy, and he 
wound up with me! I had the talent, but 
I didn’t have that look. I wasn’t a bad 
looking kid, but I didn’t look like Elvis 
Presley. You know, Hollywood fixed his 
face to make him prettier? I went through 
my career with the face God gave me, 
though I could have used some help too! 

“I went into the studio in December 
1956, and we cut two tunes. Butterfly and 
Ninety Nine Ways. By March of 1957, 1 had 
a No. I hit with Butterfly - not just a hit, a 
No. I hit! My God, I knocked Elvis out of 
the box for two weeks. Then I had Ninety 
Nine Ways and Fabulous. 

“When it came time to get paid these 
guys at Cameo were giving me the 

runaround. They all do the same 
thing. They started with nothing, 
I made them money and then 
they tried to gyp me out of the 
lousy couple of pennies they 
were giving me. Out of the $2,000 
they invested in me, they wound 
up making $40 million or $50 
million at the end of it. Eventually 
we settled out of court for X 
amount of dollars, and I got the 
hell out of the company. I went 
with some of the biggest record 
companies in the world after that, 
but I couldn’t get my records 
played because, unbeknownst to 
me, Dick Clark was a partner in 
that record company, along with 
many other companies in that area. 
He controlled the industry. My 
career took a nosedive. 

“You know how I found out that 
Clark was involved with Cameo? 
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Boogie Woogie Blues 

CADILLAC RECORDS (1951) 

Arguably one of the songs that 
shaped rock’n’roll, Boogie Woogie 
Biues emphasises the genre’s R&B roots, not least on 
the swaying sax soio. But it’s reaiiy aii about Gracie’s 
guitar piaying, as frenetic as it is flawiess. 


GRACIE CONTINUED TO RECORD AND TOUR, 
ESTABLISHING A LOYAL SUPPORT BASE 
ACROSS WESTERN EUROPE 



Butterfly 

CAMEO RECORDS (1957) 

Chariie Gracie’s biggest hit - 
written by Bernie Lowe and Kai 
Mann - topped the American Biiiboard chart in 1957, 
and peaked at No. 12 in the UK. The exuberant vocai, 
the hip-thrusting riff and The Jordanaires-styie 
chirping in the background distii the very essence of 
eariy rock’n’roii. 



One day I got up and saw my face on the 
front of the newspaper - it was a story 
about Dick Clark being investigated by 
the US Congress. They found out that he 
owned pieces of many record companies 
in the area. They told him he had to get 
rid of all his holdings. They hounded poor 
Alan Freed, a guy who loved rock’n’roll. 
Dick Clark knew nothing about music.” 

The Congressional probe to which 
Gracie refers took place in 1960, and 
revealed that Clark had a stake in 
several ventures, including record 
labels, record-pressing plants and a 
talent management firm that profited 
from American Bandstand. He had been 



back of the theatre I was so small! For 
the next show I put my jacket on and the 
crowd went crazy.” 

Gracie is a proud American but reckons 
British audiences can’t be surpassed. 

“The Brits have got great tenacity. 
They’ll stick with you until they throw 
dirt in your face. Guys like Johnny Ray 
and Billy Daniels were still stars here 
when they died. If they love you, they 
love you. In America, they love you too, 
but time goes on, a new kid comes along 
and they forget about you, unless you’re 
constantly in front of their face. 

“The same people that came to see me 
57 years ago still come. And the best part 
is we’re getting younger and younger 
people. We were in Newcastle last night. 
There were teenage girls in the audience 
who told me, 'Oh, Mr Gracie, we love your 
music. We follow you on Facebook.’ I’m 
so glad our music has survived.” 

The music has indeed survived, even 
if many of those legendary figures who 
played it are no longer around. 

“I loved them all. I thought Elvis was 
great. I thought Chuck Berry was the 
great poet of rock’n’roll. I thought Jerry 
Lee Lewis was dynamic. These were all 
wonderful talented people and they all 
had their own individual quirks in life, 
which you’re entitled to. I never followed 
the path that they followed. I never had 
an ego problem. I was happy to be singing 
and playing guitar. They call me a legend 
- it’s hard, even at this point, to think of 
myself as that. But evidently, I did inspire 


assigned the copyright to at least 143 
songs, among them Butterfly. After the 
court settlement, Gracie was blacklisted 
from American Bandstand and a host of 
radio networks. Yet there’s no lingering 
resentment towards Clark, who died of a 
heart attack in 2012. 

“I never hated him - I never hated 
anybody. I believe in destiny, I always 
have done. And this was my destiny. And 
you know what? I survived it all.” 

The hits may have dried up, but Gracie 
continued to record and tour, establishing 
a loyal support base in Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom. 

“I first played here in August 1957. 1 
came over on the Mauritania. I worked 
with Ted Heath’s orchestra, Johnny 
Dankworth, Sid Phillips... Rock’n’roll was 
new here back then - they still had big 
bands playing for me. 

“The reception was phenomenal. 
I’ll never forget the first night. 
Before I left home I bought some 
new clothes, what we call Zoot 
suits in America. I didn’t know 
the Teddy Boys dressed like that 
here. Before I went on stage (the 
agent) Harold Davison said to me, 
'Charlie, you’re not going out like 
that, are you?’ I said, 'Why? Do I 
look bad?’ 'You look like a Teddy 
Boy’ I said, 'What the hell is a 
Teddy Boy?’ Then he explained 
it to me. So I went out with just a 
shirt. I only weighed II2 pounds. 
People couldn’t see me at the 


Jamboree 

WARNER BROTHERS (1957) 

Yes, Roy Lockwood’s film cashed in 
on the growing popuiarity of 
rock’n’roii, hut the presence of the era’s biggest 
names - inciuding one Chariie Gracie performing Cooi 
Baby - makes it an important historicai document. 
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a lot of people who went on to become stars. I was only 
famous for a couple of years and then I was buried.” 

Gracie’s closest friend during those halcyon years of the 
1950s was Eddie Cochran. 

“We hit it off the first time we got together. We were 
buddies. I used to show him guitar licks. He was a 
lovely, lovely person, a great character, talented - he had 
everything. And he was a good looking kid without any 
surgery! He came to my home in Philadelphia many times 
and we’d eat Italian food. We never really toured too much 
together. He worked with Gene Vincent when he came 
over here to Britain. You’ve got to remember, I was only 
the second American to bring rock’n’roll to your country. I 
opened the door for a lot of other guys. 

“I was riding in my car when I heard about his death, and 
I almost went off the road. I played Chippenham many times 
in his honour and raised money for his statue. Every time I 
think of him I get a lump in my throat. It’s 50 years the guy’s 
been dead - I can’t believe it. We were kids together. He 
was only two years younger than me. But, you see, he was 
hanging with Gene for a while, and I don’t think Gene was a 
good mentor. Eddie was like a clean-cut Midwestern kid - he 
never even cursed!” 

Charlie Gracie may be long past retirement age, but he has 
no intention of taking it easy. He has just cut a new album 
(“It’s part gospel, part rock, part rockabilly”), due out in 
February, and has plans to do a country collection later in 
2015. 

“When I retire is when they shut the lid. If I have a voice 
at that point I’ll say, 'Can I do one more number, please?!”’ 



ROCK&ROL’S 
HIDDEN GIRNT 

The Story of Rock 
Pioneer Charlie Gracie 


Rock history would not be the same 
without Charlie Gracie, and this 
remarkable, uplifting account is 
essential for all fans of rock & roll. 



“When we were starting out with 
The Beatles, the music coming over 
from America was magical to us — 
and one of the artists who epitomized 
this magic was Charlie Gracie.” 

— Sir Paul McCartney 

Get inspired at 

alfred.com/ charliegracie 

Alfred 
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LOS STRAITJACKETS 



N SemS tDOlt AHOft SPOKE TO 
JOHN HOWARD ABOUT STUDIOS AND TOURS... 



© Nick Cobban 


LOS STRAITJACKETS 
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ockabilly bandleader Big 
Sandy was driving in an 
obscure part of Mexico 
he found a band 

totally unt^iliar with modern music 
who played strictly instrumentals from 
the late '50s and early '60s. They were 
shy, and would perform only in their 
Mexican wrestlers' masks. Big Sandy was 
so impressed with them he brought them 
to the States, and the rest is history. And, 
like so much history, it's also bunk. Eddie 
Angel, one of Los Straitjackets' two lead 
guitarists, admitted: “I've never heard 
that one before!” 

He was speaking exclusively 
to Vintage Rock about the outfit's 
well-received tie-up with rockabilly 
renaissance man Deke Dickerson on Deke 
Dickerson Sings the Instrumental Hits, 
recently released on Yep Roc records, 
which has lyrics added to million-selling 
melodies known only as instrumentals. 

How did this new CD come about? 

It was Deke's idea. We liked the concept 
and thought it would be fun. I knew some 
of the tunes existed with vocal versions, 
others had no lyrics at all, so we wrote 
them. Everyone brought ideas to the 
table. At that time, none of us knew that 
there was a vocal version of the theme 
from TV series Hawaii 5-0, for instance, 
but we found out that Sammy Davis Jnr 
had cut a vocal version on his 1976 album 


Song and Dance Man. Obviously, our 
version is considerably different from his, 
but we did use the words, and it's a song 
called You Can Count on Me. 

We had recorded with Deke before, 
maybe ten years before, and we move in 
the same circles, so we knew him well, 
and it's a good fit between us. We've just 
come off the first part of a tour with him, 
and we had a real blast on the road. Deke 
knows about different things, guitars 
and such-like, and knows a lot of people. 
Everywhere we went, Deke knew people. 
It's different for us. We wear masks on 
stage, so off stage no-one knows it's us. I 
like anonymity. 

Where was the album cut and who 
produced it? 

Pete Curry, our bass player, has a 
recording studio in his home where Los 
Straitjackets do most of their recording, 
so we used that, and Pete produced. We 
think he gets a good sound. He has stacks 
of vintage amps and guitars which we 
need to get our authentic sound. 


Tell us about some of the tracks on it. 

The opening cut. Fury, is a Los 
Straitjackets instrumental, and we 
worked out words to go with it. The track 
Magic Star is based on Telstar. Most of 
the others speak for themselves. Honky 
Tonk was a million-selling instrumental 
by Bill Doggett, but a vocal version came 
out in the '50s. The Ventures' Perfidia 
and Walk Don't Run had new lyrics, while 
Wild Weekend, a hit for the Rockin' Rebels 
as an instrumental, started life as a song 
with words. 

Then there's Theme from a Summer 
Place, a hit for Percy Faith back in the 
day. Popcorn, which was one of the first 
instrumental tracks that was almost solely 
electronic instruments for its composer 
Gershon Kingsley before the group Hot 
Butter made it a hit, and Apache, the 
Shadows' UK hit, which was re-worked 
borrowing from the Sugarhill Gang 
revival of the song, which added Jump On 
It to the mix. 

Kawanga was an instrumental that 
first appeared on my Guitar Party album 
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lOSSTRAITJACKETS 

DISCOGRAPHY 


cut in the UK, and between us we came 
up with a Tr ashmen- style vocal some 
have described as insanity. Pipeline by 
the Chantays was one of the first surf 
instrumental hits, as was Dick Dale's 
Misirlou, both of which are now vocals. 

Finally, there's Santo and Johnny's 
Sleepwalk, one of my favourites, given a 
different treatment. And words. 


Were there any instrumentals that did 
not work out as vocals? Any out-takes? 

We discovered that a punk band had done 
a vocal version of the theme from the 
James Bond film Goldfinger and we liked 
the idea of doing it like that, but we had 
finished the album by the time we found 
their recording. My first ever recording 
was a single with Rampage on one side, 
and the Link Wray-inspired Lynxtail on 
the other, and it was suggested we try and 
do that Rampage as a vocal. I also cut that 
with The Planet Rockers. It was one of 
our favourites. 


How did you start out playing guitar? 

I grew up in a house where Elvis records 
were constantly playing courtesy of my 
two older sisters. My brain was wired 
to play like Scotty Moore by the time I 
picked up a guitar at age 12. My early 
musical education was rounded out by 
a copy of Play Guitar with the Ventures 
and by wearing out every Beatles record 
I owned. 


As a band that takes much of its 
inspiration from Californian surf 
music, how did you end up in 
landlocked Nashville, Tennessee? 

I come from Albany, in upstate New 
York, and I was playing with a band 
that had a girl singer who, we thought, 
sounded like Wanda Jackson. We were 
advised that if we wanted to make 
it, then we would be sensible to base 
ourselves in Nashville, Music City as 


Where did those wrestlers' masks 
come from? 

Considering that we have such Mexican 
influences, none of the band are Hispanic. 
I'm 100 per cent Irish heritage myself. 
Danny is fascinated by Mexican culture 
however, and now actually lives in Mexico 
City. He has been battling illness ^ 


it's known. So we did. This was before 
the Planet Rockers, around 1986. The 
first time I played live in Nashville, I met 
Danny Amis, who introduced himself 
as he was surprised to hear me playing 
Link Wray numbers. Link is my favourite 
guitarist and sorely missed. Danny was 
in a comparatively well-known band 
called The Raybeats, who were also solely 
instrumental, and we became friends. 


STUDIO ALBUMS 

The Utterly Fantastic and Totally Unbelievable Sound of Los 
Straitjackets(1995) 

iVivalLosStraItjackets (1996) 

The Velvet Touch of Los Straitjackets (1999) 

Sing Along with Los Straitjackets (2001) 

Encyclopedia of Sound (2001) 

'Tis the Season for Los Straitjackets! (2002) 

Supersonic Guitars In 3-D (2003) 

Play Favorites (2004) 

Encyclopedia of Sound, Vol. 2 (2005) 

RockenEspahol, Vol. 1(2007) 

The Further Adventures of Los Straitjackets (2009) 

Yuletide Beat (2009) 

Jet Set (2012) 


COLLABORATION ALBUMS 

Rock W Roll City (2003) 

With Eddy Clearwater 

Twist Party!!! (2007) 

With The World Famous PontanI Sisters 

Mondo Zombie Boogaloo (2013) 

With Southern Culture on The Skids and The Fleshtones 

Sings The Great Instrumental Hits!!!!!! (2014) 

With Deke Dickerson 


LIVE ALBUMS 

Damas y Caballeros! (2001) 

Los Vivos y Los Raros (2003) 

Reieased in Spain oniy: 

In Concert (2008) Aiso reieased as a DVD 
Mas Alla Del LImIte (2008) 


© Jim Herrington 




masks. Certainly, we sell them on our 
merchandise stand. 

Another of your bands is The 
Neanderthals, who also wear masks. 
Have you got a thing about masks? 

No, not all. The Neanderthal masks go 
with their image. We wear leopard skin 
fake furs and brandish clubs, and sing 
songs about girls in hot rods and monsters 
in space ships. It's just goofy fun, the 
rock'n'roll Flintstones, if you like. We 
are not a touring band, but we do play 
when asked. In 2014 we played the High 
Rockabilly festival in Spain and went 
down well. Rock'n'roll is supposed to be 
spectacular, I wouldn't be happy dressed 
in a denim shirt looking at my shoes. 

Any stories about life on the road that 
you'd care to share? 

Back in 1991, The Planet Rockers were 
the opening act for the US leg of former 
The Smith's front man Morrissey on his 
Kill Uncle tour. The crowd were rabid 
Morrissey fans. We were backstage and 
they started getting out of control. The 
police and the fire department came to 
shut down the show because people were 
getting crushed. They advised us to get 


lately, and although he is fit enough to 
play with us from time to time at major 
festivals, he is probably not fit enough for 
gruelling on-the-road tours. 

It was Danny's idea to don the masks, 
which are from the 'Lucha Libre', or 
'free wresting', tradition. And when we 
started, people remembered us. We were 
a bit nervous the first time we played in 
our masks, we had friends and family in 
the audience, and we were worried they 
might laugh at us. They didn't, and the 
masks have become our trademark. 

In the Mexican wrestling world, two 
masked fighters might agree to fight for 
their masks, and the loser has to remove 
his mask, and is not allowed to wear it 
again. We, of course, are not fighters, and 
have no plans to remove our masks! 

I was fortunate enough to catch your 
show twice in 2014 and noted that even 
in the hottest weather you now wear 
smart suits and ties. Why? 

We used to wear black turtle neck 
sweaters on stage, but decided suits 
might be better. We have no plans to 
wear complete wrestler outfits, however. 
I've noticed some members of our 
audience turn up to shows in wrestling 


EDME ANGEL CV 

Los Straitjackets' mainman on paper 

Bands: Los Straitjackets, The Neanderthals, The Planet Rockers 
Recording credits: Robert Gordon, Eddy "The Chief" 
Clearwater, Ronnie Dawson, Marshall Chapman, Tex 
Ruhinowitz , Billy Hancock, The Dixiecrats, The Panasonics, 
Martha Hull, Boh E. Rock, Deke Dickerson, Big Sandy, Hillhilly 
Moon Explosion, Los Rock-a-Hulas, Jeff Foxworthy 
Production credits: Robert Gordon, Th' Legendary Shack 
Shakers, Los Rock-a-hulas 

Awards and Nominations: Nominated for 'Best Guitarist' at 
Nashville Nammies (1996); Inducted into the Albany NY 
Musicians Hall of Fame (1996); Nominated for 'Best Traditional 
Blues' Grammy Category for Rock and Roll City collaboration 
with Eddy Clearwater (1996) 

Movie credits: Songs have been used in Meet The Parents, 
Harriet the Spy, Bats, Psycho Beach Party, Jimmy Heutron and 
Two Days In the Valley 

TV credits: Songs have been used in Malcolm In the Middle, 
Sex In the City, Melrose Place and Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
Commercials: Songs have been used in HBA Basketball, Miller 
Beer, 1996 Olympics and Popeye's Chicken 
Influences: Link Wray, Chuck Berry, Elvis, The Beatles 
Favourite music: Rock'n'Roll, Country, Jazz, Big Band, 
Standards, Mambo, Folk, Classical, Surf, Garage, Soul, R&B, 
Bossa Nova, Blues ...as long as it was recorded before 1967 
Favourite recording: Dream G/r/....Arthur Alexander 
Favourite Contemporary Bands: The Kaisers, The Bellfuries, 
The Hi-Risersand NRBQ 
Favourite TV Show: The Sopranos 
Favourite Food: Tacos 

Favourite Bar: The Ale House Troy, NY 

Favourite Quote: "Trust your gut...even if it's a beer gut" 
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'We axe aQ^out to go on a 
speciaHiolidQJj concert 
toux l>acKlng ^icK Xowe 
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out before they made the announcement. 
We left, and, sure enough, the fans went 
on a rampage. Every piece of Morrissey 
merchandise got stolen, but they left the 
Planet Rockers stuff! 

There seems to be an English 
connection on your Eddie Angel's 
Guitar Party CD. The voice-overs on 
your instrumentals have a pronounced 
London accent. 

That was because it was cut in Toe- 
Rag Studios in London, so there is very 
much an English connection, not only 
with the Guitar Party album but also the 
Planet Rockers. For my first two years 
in Nashville I was getting nowhere. I 


was ready to quit the music business. 

My friend Mike Smyth, who is English, 
had come to Nashville to open a record 
shop, Phonoluxe Records. He had a vast 
personal record collection as well. It's 
world class. He told me: “You can't quit.” 
And he started playing me some of his 
records, which lit the fire in me again. 

It reminded me why I started playing 
music. Mike said there was a guy that was 
coming in the store, and he was keen to 
start a band. That turned out to be Sonny 
George, and we became band mates in the 
Planet Rockers. 

Mike's record collection effectively 
provided the repertoire for the Planet 
Rockers, Sonny and I both loved all 
varieties of early rock'n'roll, the fusion 
of honky tonk and rhythm'n'blues that 
burned so brightly but briefly in the mid- 
'50s. It seems The Planet Rockers became 
a cult band in Europe, which is surprising 
since we hardly toured there, and only 
had two albums. I guess it created a 
mystique, because hardly anyone had 
seen us. 

The Planet Rockers are now reissued 
on Spinout Records, which I believe is 
your own label? 

That's right, my wife Melanie takes care 
of the business. We have a considerable 
list of acts who record for us with just 
two things in common. They have talent, 
and they have respect for history of 
rock'n'roll in its specifics, and roots music 
in general. We have released records by 
Big Joe Louis, 
The Kaisers, 

Paul Kennerley, 
to name just 
three British acts, 
and others by 
myself, and Chris 
“Sugar Balls” 
Sprague, who 
plays drums in 
Los Straitjackets. 
He also plays 


with Deke Dickerson, so there's another 
connection. He is a member of Deke's side 
project Blind Rage and Violence who play 
Link Wray influenced material. And, yes, 
they wear masks, but in this case, they are 
more like balaclava helmets. They look 
pretty scary. Melanie is also co -promoter 
of '60s festival Las Vegas Grind and 
Chicago Exotica. 

So what are you up to now? 

Los Straitjackets are about to go on a 
special holiday concert tour backing 
Nick Lowe. We met him at the Yep Roc 
15 celebration in 2012 marking the I5th 
birthday of our common record label. He 
said he'd had a tantalising taste of the 
music, and now wanted the full meal. 

Nick released a Christmas record last year 
with the title Quality Street: A Seasonal 
Selection For All the Family, which makes 
sense in England because everyone buys 
Quality Street chocolates at Christmas. 

It was apparently more popular in the 
States, where the title meant nothing! 

We have released two Christmas 
albums ourselves. 'Tis the Season for Los 
Straitjackets from 2002 and Yuletide Beat 
from 2009. 

And I believe you play your Christmas 
songs on the nationally televised 
Conan O'Brien show... 

We've been lucky enough to appear on his 
show a dozen times over the years. They 
tell me we are his favourite band, which 
is very flattering. It's also a little bizarre 
to have four guys in Mexican wrestler 
masks playing instrumental versions of 
Christmas classics on a TV chatshow, I 
don't know what kids make of it. 

Have you any European dates 
upcoming? 

You bet. We'll be in Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Holland and other places starting 
in February. Before that, we'll be in 
Australia, and, of course, the touring in 
the US never stops.” 
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A FRESH HORDE OF EXCELLENT SWAG TO BE WON THIS 
TIME ROUND, INCLUDING HILLBILLY COMPILATIONS, 
CHARLIE GRACIE MEMOIRS, FREE ENTRY TO ‘ELVIS AT 
THE 02’, A FUJIYAMA MAMA CLUB SEASON TICKET AND 
A CHANCE TO SEE THE JOHNNY CASH ROADSHOW... 

I I li 

WHE HILLBILLIES m TRIED 
‘JOROCKimUMEOHE' 

Bear Family Records has kindly offered as prizes three copies 
of its superb new collection, The Hillbillies They Tried To Rock: 
Volume 1. Encompassing the country artists who chose to make 
the transition to rock’n’roll - whether pressured by labels or of I I 
their own accord - this 31- track compilation spotlights those whoi“ 
shone in the fledgling genre and those who remained unsung. A I 
fascinating insight into the changing musical landscape of the '50s! I 
To be in with a chance, just answer the question below... 1 1 

Elvis was known as the: ^ 

The Hillbilly Man The Hillbilly Cat The Hillbilly 




1 X SEASON TICKET TO FUJIYAMA 
MAMA’S HOT ROCKINICLUB 

Here’s a chance to All your calendar this year with plenty of 
rock’n’roll goodness thanks to this healthy donation from 
Kingsmeadow Live of a season ticket for two to Fujiyama Mama’s 
Hot Rockin’ Club in Kingston, Surrey. The club runs on the last 
Friday of every month and all of the upcoming live treats can be 
found at www.kingsmeadowlive.coni including the Elvis Presley 
'56 Special, Lew Lewis & the Twilight Trio (superb) and rockabilly 
scenesters Restless. Good luck! 


Fujiyama Mama was a hit for: 

Brenda Lee Barbara Pittman Wanda Jackson 


n ROCK & ROLL’S HIDDEH6IAHT 
BOOK BY CHARLIE GRACIE 

Alfred Music has generously donated a copy of Charlie Gracie’s excellent 
new memoir Rock 8t RoWs Hidden Giant - The Story Of Rock Pioneer Charlie 
Grade - co-written with John A. Jackson. As one of the first US exports to bring 
rock’n’roll to the UK, Charlie’s place in musical history is undeniable and this 
book offers a fascinating window into Gracie’s life in rock and the atmosphere 
that surrounded him. Get a taste in our interview in this very issue! 

Charlie Gracie had a hit with: 

Butterfly Moth ^ Cricket 




1 X PAIR OF TICKETS TO I 
THE ‘ELVIS AT THE 02: THE IJ* • 
EXHIBITION OF HIS LIFE’ 

The King touched down at London’s 02 Arena in December 
and this exhibition is an absolute must for all rock’n’roll 
fans. Billed as The largest Elvis retrospective ever mounted 
in Europe’ this expo features more than 300 artefacts from 
the Presley’s personal Graceland archive - many of which 
are as-yet-unseen outside of Graceland itself! 

See more at www.elvisattheo2.com 


Graceland is situated in which state? 
Tennessee Texas California 


l^j iVP" 

2 X I^AIRS OF pETS FOBiTHE 
JERRY LEE LEWIS|rORY|PI^S 2 CDS 

In this issue of Vintage Rock, Beyond Eternity Promotions has 
given us two pairs of tickets for The Jerry Lee Lewis Story (at the 
winner’s chosen venue) as well as a couple of CDs from the show 
to boot! Peter Gill’s Jerry Lee tribute is one of the best around and 
with over 20 of Jerry’s hits to enjoy, this show retells the Killer’s 
story in style from his rapid rise to his infamous fall... 

Jerry Lee Lewis was nicknamed: 

The Big Bopper Rockin’ Guitar Man Ferriday Fireball , 



9 I ■ 

IX PAIR OF TICKETS TO SEE THE 
JOHNNY CASH ROADSHOW 

This is the only show to be endorsed by the Cash family! The 
Johnny Cash Roadshow features respected singer/songwriter 
Clive John singing Johnny’s hits. Now bigger than ever, the show 
also introduces the Carter Sisters and brass section the JC Horns, 
accompanied by emotive screen visuals for the full experience. 
For a memorable celebration of Johnny Cash look no further! Visit 
www.johnnycashroadshow.com to choose your tour date for 2015 
(preferred date & time subject to availability). 

Johnny Cash recorded live in which prison? 

Alcatraz Folsom ADX Florence 


To be in with a chance of winning any of the prizes, simply email your answers to vintagerock@anthem-publishing.com, or 
visit www.vintagerockmag.com/competitions, click on the relevant question and fill in your answer and email. By entering 
your details, you will automatically be added to the Vintage Rock email newsletter mailing lists, keeping you informed 
of news, special offers and promotions via email. Anthem Publishing will not pass on customer email addresses to other 
companies. You may unsubscribe from these messages at any time. The editor’s decision is final. 

Closing date: 31st March 2015. Good luck! 
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ROCKIN' AROUND NEW YORK 
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A At the start of the 1950s there 
was little doubt that New York 
City was the cultural centre of 
the United States. American 
music, theatre, art, literature 
and even the new medium of 
television were all based in 
the Big Apple, and New York’s cultural 
critics and arbitrators of taste influenced 
an entire nation. But things were not as 
settled as they seemed. 

Across the country there 
was a change coming that 
was nurtured in small honky 
tonks, gutbucket juke joints 
and on the street corners of 
America's other cities. Housed 
in the grooves of phonograph 
records, passed on by late night 
radio deejays, blared over the 
booming speakers of jukeboxes 
and devoured by the youth of the 
nation, it was a revolution that 
would soon manifest itself in the 
wild and frenetic fury of what 
became known as the big beat. 


The story of rock’n’roll’s rise in the Big 
Apple parallels the big beat’s history in 
the rest of the US. World War II brought 
many changes to America culture and 
especially music. The major record 
labels focused primarily on successful 
pop acts due to a musicians union strike 
that ran from 1942 to 1944 and shortages 
of shellac, the primary ingredient of 
phonograph records. As a result, small. 


independent labels that specialized in 
jazz, hillbilly and rhythm & blues sprang 
up. Between 1942 and 1947, more than a 
dozen smaller labels were founded in the 
New York area, including Savoy, Apollo, 
National, Super Disc, Manor and Atlantic. 

In 1949, Atlantic Records scored big 
R&B hits with Drinking Wine, Spo-Dee- 
0-Dee by Stick McGhee and So Longhy 
Ruth Brown. Atlantic and other New York 
labels continued to mine Harlem 
nightclubs for jazz-influenced blue 
singers and jump blues combos, 
but a new style was emerging 
from the streets of New York. 

Gospel quartets utilizing four- 
part harmonies had been a part 
of black culture for decades, and 
during the 1940s, secular vocal 
harmony groups like the Ink 
Spots and the Mills Brothers 
scored big pop hits. In the 
segregated neighborhoods of 
New York, like Harlem and 
Bedford- Stuyvesant, ^ 


ATLANTIC 

ItADS THE flElD 
IN RHYTHM Sr BIUES 
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||\lan R^^^had been usirM the term 
"rockhrol" interchangeaM^ 
rhythm & blues for several gears’ 


Orioles) created a gold rush for 'bird 
groups’ - The Penguins, The Flamingos 
and many more. Many of the New York- 
based record labels began scouting street 
corners for talent, and young singers 
dreamed of hitting it big. 

The popularity of vocal groups and 
the sheer number of them led to the 
creation of more independent record 
labels as eager, would-be entrepreneurs 
plopped down dollars to bring their latest 
discoveries to disc. In 1953, New York 
indie Rama Records, released the song 
Gee by the teenage Harlem quintet, the 
Crows. The song was simple and catchy 
with a hot rhythm. 

It turned out that teenagers, both 
black and white, loved it and couldn’t 
get enough of it. Gee hit big, not only in 
New York but across the country. By April 
1954, it had reached No. 2 on the R&B 
chart and crossed over to No. 14 pop. Any 
thoughts that the record’s success might 
be a fluke were soon put aside when 
another nonsense driven love ditty, Sh- 
Boom by another New York-based vocal 
group. The Chords, barreled up the charts 
two months later to hit No. 2 R&B and No. 
5 Pop. Something new was on the horizon 
- even if there wasn’t a name for it yet. 

The man who had the name was 
about to arrive in the Big Apple. Radio 
deejay Alan Freed became an overnight 
sensation in Cleveland, Ohio when he 
began broadcasting his wild and frenetic 
R&B programme the Moondog House 
Rock’n’Roll Party in 1951. By late 1953, 
Freed’s programme was heard in the New 
York area through recordings that were 
re-broadcast over radio station WNJR. In 
September 1954, Freed made the move to 
the Big Apple, broadcasting 11pm to 2am, 
six nights a week over the powerhouse 
50,000 watt radio station WINS. 

Within a few weeks. Freed was the 
hottest deejay on the New York airwaves 
as teenagers of all races and ethnicity 
tuned in to his nightly shows. Freed 
had been using the term “rock’n’roll” 
interchangeably with rhythm & blues 
for several years, and now his legions of 
teenage fans picked up on the term as a 
rallying cry for “their” music. 

Freed was far from being the first New 
York deejay to play R&B on the radio 


teenagers formed amateur vocal 
groups, performing on street corners, 
at house parties, and in local schools 
and community centres. 

For these often poor inner city kids 
it was a way to make music without 
the cost of instruments or formalized 
musical training. Many used nonsense 
syllables to make up for the lack of 
instruments and the influence of the new, 
jump blues style supercharged the tempo 
of what eventually became known as 
'doo-wop’. 

The Ravens, a quartet that formed 
in Harlem in 1946, was one of the first 
and most successful of these new vocal 
groups. In 1948, they scored a No. 5 
R&B hit and No. 34 pop hit with Write 
Me A Letter and then followed it up 
with six more R&B hits the same year. 
Their success (along with hits from 
the Baltimore-based vocal group The 
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or present it with such pizzazz. Several 
other deejays in the New York area had 
been spinning R&B records on a variety of 
smaller radio stations. Freed’s success on 
WINS brought a bigger audience to the 
music, raised the profile of many existing 
deejays, and sent other major New York 
stations scrambling to find their own on- 
air hawkers of the big beat. 

Tommy Smalls had been broadcasting 
as “Dr Jive” on radio station WWRL 
since 1952 and his afternoon programme 
caught teenagers “soon as three o'clock 
rolls around” every day. Jocko Henderson 
hit the New York airwaves in 1954 with 
his Rocket Ship Show. Henderson was 
already the most popular R&B deejay in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, when he 
began making a daily 90-mile 
commute to New York, 
broadcasting over radio ^ 4 1 M 

station WLIB from 
6 to 9 am and then 
hurrying back to 
Philadelphia for his 
afternoon show on 
station WDAS. Within 
a few months, he moved 


his New York show to the 50,000 station 
WADO from 10pm to midnight, putting 
him in direct competition with Freed. 

By 1956, the airwaves of New York 
were filled with rock’n’roll wildmen - 
Jack Walker “The Pear Shaped Talker” 
on WOV, Willie Bryant “The Mayor of 
Harlem” on WHOM, Phil Gordon (who 
also claimed the name “Dr Jive”) on 
WLIB and more. Many of these deejays, 
like Tommy Smalls and Jocko Henderson, 
were black but Freed’s success prompted 
many white deejays to adopt both 
rock’n’roll and a hepcat style. These 
included Peter Tripp “The Curly-Headed 
Kid in the Third Row” on WMGM, 

Paul Sherman “The Crown Prince of 
Rock'n’Roll” on WINS and “Murray 

the K” Kaufman who eventually 
replaced Freed on WINS. 

The most popular 
deejays also brought 
rock’n’roll to the new 
medium of television. 
During the 1950s a large 
number of American TV 
programmes were being 
iBBSlBilr produced in New ^ 
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York, including most of the popular 
musical variety shows. In November 
1955, Tommy Smalls was the first to 
bring rock’n’roll to the nation’s living 
rooms when he organized and hosted 
a twelve-minute segment featuring Bo 
Diddley, LaVern Baker, the Five Keys, 
and Willis “Gator Tail” Jackson on the 
very popular Ed Sullivan Show. 

The success of Smalls’ showcase 
segment led to more rock’n’roll stars 
appearing on variety shows, including 
Elvis Presley’s famous appearances 
on Ed Sullivan and other programmes. 
In addition to the variety shows, Alan 
Freed and Jocko Henderson both 
hosted rock’n’roll TV shows. Since all 
of these programmes were produced in 
front of studio audiences, passes to the 
programmes became hot commodities 
amongst teenagers. 

The prominent deejays weren’t 
just ruling the airwaves. During 
the early years of rock’n’roll they 
were the primary promoters of live 


performances, staging grand rock’n’roll 
revues in theatres throughout the city. 
Patterned after old-style vaudeville 
shows, the revues would feature multiple 
acts performing three to five songs each, 
often with a house orchestra as well as 
dancers and stand-up comics to fill the 
dead time between acts. 

Alan Freed had been active in 
promoting large revues before moving to 
New York, and once he arrived in the Big 
Apple, he kicked his promotion machine 
into overdrive. In January 1955, Freed 
staged his first New York show in the St 
Nicholas Arena, close to Central Park in 
Manhattan. A racially mixed audience of 
over 6,000 teens showed up, paying $2 to 
see a bill that included Fats Domino, the 
Moonglows, the Harptones, the Drifters 
and Big Joe Turner. 

With the success of that first show. 
Freed upped the ante by booking his next 
revue into a one-week run across the East 
River at the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre. 
Although the theatre only seated 4,000 


people, the show ran multiple times each 
day, always with the same slate of artists 
on the bill. 

In 1955, Tommy Smalls began staging 
R&B revues at the Rockland Palace 
and the Apollo Theater, two venerable 
Harlem-based black entertainment 
venues. The Apollo welcomed integrated 
audiences and was well-known as one of 
the most prestigious black entertainment 
theatres in the US. One long-standing 
tradition at the Apollo was Amateur 
Night. Held every Monday evening, the 
talent contest led to the discovery of many 
R&B and rock’n’roll stars including James 
Brown, Ben E. King, the Isley Brothers 
and many more. 

By the end of 1955, Tommy Smalls 
was ready to go head-to-head with 
Freed’s shows. The Alan Freed's Rock 
'n’Roll Holiday Jubilee was held at the 
New York Academy of Music theatre in 
Lower Manhattan from 22 December to 
2 January. The line-up included Big Joe 
Williams, LaVern Baker, Count Basie, the 
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Cadillacs, the Valentines, Boyd Bennett, 
the Heartbeats and more. Dr Jive saw 
a chance to beat Freed at his own game 
and booked the Brooklyn Paramount for 
23-29 December with arguably a better 
bill. The Doctor Jive REtB Holiday Show 
featured Clyde McPhatter, Ruth Brown, 

Bo Diddley, the Flamingos, Shirley & Lee, 
the Five Keys, Willis “Gator Tail” Jackson 
and more. 

Jocko Henderson also grabbed a piece 
of the rock’n’roll revue pie. He initially 
staged shows at the Apollo and then made 
the very prestigious jump to the Loew’s 
State Theatre in Times Square, bringing 
rock’n’roll to the heart of New York’s 
theatre district. 

After his December 1955 show. Freed 
brought his revue back to the Brooklyn 
Paramount for the next several years, 
eventually moving to Brooklyn Fox 
Theatre. After Freed’s disgrace and fall 
due to the payola scandal in 1960, “Murray 
the K” Kaufman began promoting shows 
at the Brooklyn Fox and continued for 
many years. 

While the large rock’n’roll revues were 
drawing teenage fans by the thousands, 
the big beat was conspicuously absent 
from New York’s nightclub scene. Many 


mainstream music industry of pop 
songwriters, publishers and major record 
labels had been flummoxed by the arrival 
of rock’n’roll, but soon a new generation 
of white teenagers began writing songs, 
forming their own vocal groups and 
recording music. Many of these younger 
New York-based musicians had some 
formal musical training, through church 
or school, but they had grown up digging 
the rock’n’roll they heard on the radio. 

For better or for worse (depending on 
your musical tastes), this “second wave” 
of rock’n’roll songwriters and producers 
- Neil Sedaka, Carole King, Gerry Goffln, 
Don Kirshner, Phil Spector, and many 
others - were instrumental in creating a 
new style of “teen pop,” one led by white 
pop singers, the developing “girl group” 
sound and white vocal groups like Dion 
and the Belmonts and Frankie Valli and 
the Four Seasons. 

By the start of the 1960s, there was 
little doubt that rock’n’roll had forever 
changed the New York music scene. 
Despite ongoing predictions of the 
music’s imminent demise, the sound that 
began on the street corners of Harlem and 
in juke joints across the nation had left 
an indelible mark. Rock’n’roll had taken 
a bite of the Big Apple and music would 
never be same. :3)c 


During the eaHu gears of rockh'roll, 
de^s were the primarg promoters 
of live performances' 


but the preference was always deflnitely 
for jazz-influenced performers. 

In 1955, Tommy Smalls bought the 
well-known Harlem nightspot, Smalls 
Paradise (named after the club’s founder, 
Edwin Smalls who was no relation) and 
began booking R&B and rock’n’roll acts 
on a regular basis. The city’s first true 
rock’n’roll club would not arrive until 
1958, with the opening of the Peppermint 
Lounge. Owned by mob boss Johnny 
Futto, the Peppermint Lounge was 
originally intended as a front for money 
laundering and catered to older teens and 
young adults. It became internationally 
famous in 1961 (much to the surprise 
of its owner) as ground zero for the 
“Twist” craze. “The Peppermint” inspired 
hundreds of other rock’n’roll dance clubs 
across the country. 

By the late 1950s, rock’n’roll was 
recognized as a distinct style of its own, 
rather than a mutant offshoot from 
R&B or hillbilly. The New York-based 




adults viewed rock’n’roll as strictly teeny 
hopper fare and many nightclub owners 
and bookers were openly disdainful of 
the music. In Harlem and other black 
neighbourhoods, R&B artists who scored 
rock’n’roll hits could get club bookings. 


4 

CHOICE R&B OIDIIS 
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THE CRICKETS 

The “Chirping” Crickets 

AFTER THEIR CORPORATE CAREER LEFT THE RUNWAY WITH 1957’S THAT’LL BE 
THE DAY, JERRY ALLISON, BUDDY HOLLY, JOE MAULDIN AND NIKI SULLIVAN 
DELIVERED THE ‘CHIRPIN6’ CRICKETS. ALAN CLAYSON LISTENS... 


H OW these boys 

manage to make 
such a big, big 
sound with 
such limited 
instrumentation 
baffles me,” 

gasped a Sunday Times reviewer after 
the quartet closed the show at a Kilburn 
cinema with a half-hour mixture of their 
own and rivals’ hits. Independently of 
each other, Dave Clark, Jeff Beck, Keith 
Relf and Eric Clapton all caught the 
show in and around London. Among 
youths who found The Crickets’ stage 
act and compact sound enlightening at 
the Manchester stop were future Hollies 
Allan Clarke and Graham Nash, and a 
spindly lad named Garrity, lately parted 
from a girlfriend who’d disapproved of 
him singing in a new group called Freddie 
and the Dreamers in which he wore horn- 
rimmed spectacles - as would Brian Poole 
after he’d approached lads at his Essex 
secondary school about forming his own 
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Crickets with himself as Buddy Holly, 
and with a repertoire focused on The 
'Chirping’ Crickets’ twelve selections. 

In north-west Kent, blues enthusiasts 
Mick dagger and Dick Taylor, awaiting 
respective destinies with The Rolling 
Stones and The Pretty Things, lent an 
intrigued rather than obsessed ear to the 
album. “It was sort of halfway,” noted 
Dick. “Their brand of rock’n’roll was 
half country, half R&B. We both thought 
Not Fade Away was the best thing The 
Crickets ever did.” 

Not lost to dagger either was The 
Crickets’ deflcit of orthodox pop star 
attractiveness, instanced by gangling 
Holly with his huge pair of goggles, and 
third cousin Sullivan, just as gawky but 
sporting translucent rather than black 
frames - both looking less Elvis Presley 
than Harold Lloyd. Girls screamed 
at them all the same. Likewise, Paul 
McCartney - who, beginning in 1977 
with the first of his annual 'Buddy 
Holly Weeks’, was to be Holly’s most 


conspicuous and pragmatic champion - 
had been magnetised by “really good- 
looking performers like Elvis. Any fellow 
with glasses always took them off to play, 
but after Buddy, anyone who needed 
glasses could come out of the closet.” 

Moreover, while McCartney and 
John Lennon were unable to attend 
the Crickets’ show at the Liverpool’s 
Philharmonic Hall, their early efforts 
as songwriters became less of a sideline 
after constant replay of The ‘Chirping’ 
Crickets - consisting as it did of simple 
but atmospheric songs composed by 
members of the combo, catalytic mentor 
Norman Petty and associates like 
Sonny West, and tailored to lead singer 
Holly’s elastic adenoids. Crucially, these 
demonstrated that rock’n’roll could be 
simultaneously forceful and romantic, 
and that it could evolve without getting 
too complex. While Not Fade Away 
hinged on Bo Diddley’s trademark shave- 
and-a-haircut- sixpence rhythm, another 
‘Chirping’ Crickets track. I’m Lookin’ For 




rcour* THE CRICKETS 

That’ll Be The Day 

J [VOGUE CORAL, 1957] 

It spent a solitary week in poie position in 


the States, but three weeks there in the UK (where it eciipsed 
totaiiy a domestic cover by Larry Page [‘the Teenage Rage’], 
iater manager of The Kinks and then The Troggs). On a session 
iasting from mid-evening untii 3 am, Larry Weiborn thrummed 
bass and vocai harmonies were courtesy of Lubbock 
husband-and-wife duo Ramona and Gary Toiiett. 

THE CRICKETS 
(p). Oh Boy! 


' ^ [CORAL, 1957] 


Derived from All My Love, a ditty by Sonny 
West and a ‘Rocky Biii’ Tiighman, this fared better overseas 
than at home too. It was a particular favourite among UK beat 
groups in Hamburg ciubiand, aibeit with one coupiet rendered 
commoniy as ‘Aii my iife. I’ve been waiting/tonight there’ll be 
no masturbating’ - to be parroted deadpan by German 
vocaiists unaware of any vuigarity. 

THE CRICKETS 
Maybe Bahy 

[CORAL, 1958] 

This composition had creative input from 
Hoiiy’s God-fearing mother, who preferred not to receive a 
iabei credit on a rock’n’roii disc. Whiie struggiing to the edge 
of BlllboartPs Top 20, it ciimbed higher in Austraiia and 
Canada, and came within an ace of a UK No. 1. The backing 
choraie was courtesy of the Ciover-based Picks, who assisted 
too on eight other items (inciuding Oh Boy!). 


THE CRICKETS 

THE ‘CHIRPIHG’ CRICKETS 




tPt' ' ' [CORAL, 1958] 

Appearing in Europe a year after its reiease in North America, 
The ‘Chirping’ Crickets reached No. 5 in the UK aibum iist. In 
2004, it was reissued on CD with additionai tracks from eariy 
1958, Think It Over, Fool’s Paradise, Lonesome Tears and It’s 
So Easy, compieted in Ciovis, New Mexico, shortiy before the 
combo’s first British tour. 

THE CRICKETS FEATURING 
THE UTE GREAT BUDDY 
miVI FOUR MORE (EP) 

[CORAL, I960] 

A gathering together of Last Might, Rock Me My Bahy, Send Me 
Some Lovin’ and You’ve Got Love, this portrayed oniy Aiiison, 
Hoiiy and Mauidin, and is now the rarest ‘Chirping’ 
Crickets-associated artefact. It peaked at No. 17 in Record 
Mirror’s newiy-estabiished EP chart, re-entering it thrice over 
1960’s coid and rainy summer. 




Someone To Love, hinged on standard 
blues chord changes. Like Not Fade 
Away, this - and Tell Me How - was more 
intense than gut-wrenching, because, as 
it would always be during his tenure as a 
Cricket, whenever Holly’s voice became 
more raucous as his forehead beaded 
with sweat and his adolescent spots rose 
through the lacto- calamine lotion and 
turned red, sonorous wordless harmonies 
from his colleagues kept him cool so that 
a given number could surge to a climax all 
the more rewarding for the restraint that 
preceded it. 

After The Crickets returned to the 
USA, it was no coincidence that sales 
of electric guitars boomed in Britain, 
especially those of either genuine or 
copied sunburst Fenders the same as 
the two pictured on the front cover of 
The ‘Chirping’ Crickets, along with Jerry, 
Buddy, Joe and Niki in their uniform 
white shirts, orange ties and light grey 
suits, bespoken by a New York tailor. 

Yet this smart uniformity belied that of 
Buddy-Bob-and-Larry, the entity to which 


The Crickets were traceable. Dressed 
as if they’d come direct from the set of 
Oklahoma!, singing guitarists Holly and 
Bob Montgomery with Larry Weiborn 
on contrabass, studied at the high school 
local to Lubbock, south of the Texas 
Panhandle, where they gained a virtual 
residency on the town’s own KDAV radio 
station. Trading in ‘Western and Bop’, the 
trio was particularly fond of The Louvin 
Brothers, whose vocal concord was more 
about tone and timbre rather than the 
actual notes sung. Nevertheless, much of 
their early repertoire conformed to the 
tastes of the stuffy but lucrative adult 
functions where they were booked until a 
road-to-Damascus moment on 2 January 
1955 when Elvis Presley appeared at 
Lubbock’s Fair Park Coliseum. 

Stunned by the King’s abandon, the 
three accepted a support spot to Presley 
the following October, where, although 
Montgomery was the usual lead singer, 
it was Holly who was singled out by a 
talent scout for Decca Records. A good- 
natured and pragmatic youth. Bob didn’t 
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resent his friend’s consequent formation 
of The Crickets, and continued to pen 
songs with Buddy (including Heartbeat). 
In parenthesis, Larry Welhorn served 
as a Cricket until the recruitment of Joe 
Mauldin in March 1957. 

Boh Montgomery was to land a joh as 
sound engineer at a newly- constructed 
studio in Clovis, New Mexico, run hy 
Norman Petty, where The Crickets made 
infinitely more viable headway than 
they had at a complex in Nashville in 
January 1956. Indeed, in a dramatized 
film biography - not so much The Buddy 
Holly Story as a Buddy Holly Story - 
almost a quarter of a century later, the 
actor playing Buddy loses his temper to 
fist-swinging effect during this ill-fated 
session for Decca. As well as suffering 
a That’ll Be The Day syncopated with 
a corny swirl of fiddles, 'Holly’ has 
been forbidden to play his own guitar 
by a producer who treats him as an 
unseasoned hick. In truth, however, 
the Nashville elite weren’t purposely 
unfriendly, even if, unless he toed the line. 


there was no place in such a closed shop 
for a rockabilly rebel from west Texas 
- especially during a union-regulated 
record date. 

Norman Petty was amenable to working 
at a paper loss in exchange for first refusal 
on publishing rights. According to Bob 
Montgomery, “Everything was cut like 
demos, just about - but if Norman liked 
them, he would go all out to interest a 
label” - and, in The Crickets’ case, it 
would be Coral, a Decca subsidiary that 
Petty kept in ignorance for as long as 
possible about the lads’ previous dealings 
with the main company. 

Petty was well-placed to do this as his 
own instrumental combo had enjoyed a 
moderate hit in 1954 with Mood Indigo. 
The proceeds had paid for the building of 
the studio. It had been intended for the 
exclusive use of The Norman Petty Trio, 
but the day came when Petty realized he 
owned the only such facility in the area. 
Confident in his own technical know-how 
as a console boffin, 28-year-old Norman 
went public in late 1955. 



Among the first paying customers 
were The Teen Kings, who taped 
debut single Ooby Dooby under Petty’s 
supervision. When issued by a regional 
label, there ensued scattered spins 
by radio disc-jockeys, one of whom 
coined the 'The Big O’ nickname for 
lead singer Roy Orbison. 

Tidy-minded journalists were to 
propagate the myth that Roy and Buddy 
had been great mates - though the two 
were only in each other’s company on 
a handful of occasions. Nevertheless, 

The Crickets were not only to record an 
unreleased version of Go Go Go, flip- 
side of Ooby Dooby, but would select 
two Orbison-Petty compositions for The 
'Chirping’ Crickets. While You’ve Got 
Love (penned with Johnny 'Peanuts’ 

Wilson) was a medium-paced jollity 
whose title said it all, the slower An 
Empty Cup (And A Broken Date) was an 
early appearance of the spurned suitor 
who would turn up in Cryin’, It’s Over 
and other hits. 

In less doleful mood. The Crickets 
also dispensed Rock Me My Baby. 
Melodically, a hybrid ol Hickory Dickory 
Dock and Pop Goes The Weasel, it was by 
the songwriting team of Susan Heather 
and, not to be confused with the Tamla- 
Motown artiste of the same name, 
30-something Shorty Long, who, both 
battle-hardened by years in mostly C&W 
and big band swing, had sniffed the wind ^ 
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Imaginative proficiency laced 
with youthful adrenalin 


CRICKET NAKHES 

Many artists were to pay pragmatic respects to The 
'Chirping’ Crickets down the decades. The first 
posthumous tribute to Buddy Hoiiy on vinyl was that 
of Marty Wilde with You've 6otLove on his Wilde 
About Marty LP in August 1959, but, within months, 
Merseyside’s Quarry Men - later The Beatles - 
duplicated That'll Be The Day In a local studio. 

Paul McCartney was to use the scratched 78 rpm 
acetate as an audio aid in his self-financed The Real 
Buddy Holly Story, a documentary screened on BBC 2 
in 1985 - and, nine years earlier, he oversaw Holly 
Days on which Denny Laine - once the Buddy Holly 
specialist in Birmingham’s Johnny and the 
Dominators - devoted an entire album to Holly (as 
The Hollies were to do in 1980). In parenthesis, as a 
Wiltshire teenager, Justin Hayward, Laine’s successor 
as front man of The Moody Blues, performed with The 
Woodpeckers, who, like Brian Poole’s Tremeloes, 
modelled themselves on The Crickets. 

Among conspicuous further admissions of influence 
were The Rolling Stones’ first Top 10 penetration with 
Bo Diddley-esque Wof far/eAwa/; Dave Berry, Bobby 
Vee, Jackie De Shannon, Connie Francis, Hank Marvin, 
Skeeter Davis and Esquerita’s respective readings of 
Maybe Baby] Colin Blunstone’s mid-1970s concert 
finale ot I'm Lookin' For Someone To Love, and Mud’s 
1975 chart-topper with an a capella Oh Boy! - while 
the following year. Bo Diddley rendered the circle 
unbroken via his own crack at Hot Fade Away. 


and 'gone rockabilly’. In 1957 too, Heather 
and Long also placed Rock Me My Baby 
with another Coral signing, Dorothy 
Collins, a Canadian actress who’d taken 
pot-shots at the charts, notably with Top 
20 strikes for My Boy Flat Top and 1956’s 
Seven Days. She coupled it on a single 
with another 'Chirping’ Crickets item. 

It’s Too Late, which had all but topped 
Billboard’s R&B list the previous year for 
its writer. Chuck Willis. The Crickets also 
tackled the similarly downbeat Send Me 
Some Lovin’, the most daring choice of all 
the LP’s non- originals - because it had 
B -sided Little Richard’s Lucille, hurtling 
up the Hot 100 just as the album was 
nearing completion in late September of 
that year. 

The 'Chirping’ Crickets had been in 
gestation since the previous February 
- though progress had been sporadic, 
owing to the group’s touring itinerary. 
However, when it wasn’t possible to 


convene in Clovis, Petty would bring 
mobile recording equipment to suitable 
locations such as the otherwise empty 
officer’s mess on an Oklahoma air base 
where four tracks - most conspicuously, 
a second and more satisfactory attempt 
at Maybe Baby - were finished in one 
hectic evening. 

If not as in-yer-face as 
contemporaneous debut 33 rpm efforts 
by, say. Gene Vincent, Little Richard and 
Jerry Lee Lewis, The Crickets’ offering 
was thus the phonographic equivalent 
of bottling lightning. With imaginative 
proficiency laced with youthful 
adrenalin and a wantonly home-made 
verve. The 'Chirping’ Crickets was a 
harbinger of a new attitude towards a 
product that had hitherto been regarded 
not as a rounded entity, but a cynically 
throwaway testament to commercial 
pragmatism - and, as such, its impact 
ripples still. >jc 
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on The Crickets 

One of the UK’s most distinguished rock’n’roilers - and scorer of eight chartbusters as nominai 
leader of The Tremeloes - Brian Poole acknowledges the profound influence of Buddy Holly and the 
Crickets when he and fellow Essex schoolboy Alan Blaikley formed the group in the late 1950s... 


You were very competent Crickets 
interpreters. When did you first 
become aware of them? 

“1956. We hadn’t seen a picture, but we 
heard them on Radio Luxembourg. Also, 
Alan was on the mailing list of all these 
US record companies - which was how 
he got hold of The 'Chirping’ Crickets 
months before it came out in Britain. 

Eventually we became known as 
Crickets/Buddy Holly specialists, what 
with about 90 per cent of our repertoire 
consisting of their stuff. However, when 
we started getting bookings at American 
air bases and the US Embassy, we needed 
more to fill a four-hour set. A fellow 
called Brian Kirkland, who was acting 
as our manager then, found out the 
address of Norman Petty’s studio. After 
around ten letters from us, he replied and 
promised to send a tape of some country- 
and-western songs recorded by himself 
and his wife, Vi. Another batch contained 
Someone Someone. It was in our set for 
ages before we actually recorded the 
version that was a hit in 1964 - on which 
Norman played piano and guitar. 

Incidentally, I used to be self-conscious 
about wearing wire glasses at school 
until I saw the front of The 'Chirping’ 




Crickets. That’s when I decided to not 
only wear my glasses all the time, but to 
exchange them quite deliberately for big 
black ones like Buddy’s. They came from 
John Cremin, my optician. He was also 
a huge fan of ours - and he got in touch 
with another of his clients, Mike Smith, a 
Decca A&R man. Mike told me to get rid 
of the glasses and gave us a studio test. 
This was sometime in 1961 - not New 
Year’s Day 1962 when the Beatles did 
theirs. How did that story get around? 
Maybe one of our publicists made it up.” 

You became Brian Poole and the 
Tremeloes immediately after what 
was now hilled as Buddy Holly and 
the Crickets appeared at East Ham 
Granada on 13 March 1958... 

“That was a night and a half! When 
they struck up, we were astonished that 
a four-piece group with a double-bass 
could be so, so loudl We’d never heard 
anything like it. Also, they did a couple 
of slow numbers - including It’s Too 
Late - which British rock’n’roilers never 
did in that package tour context. Yet we 


were requested to do the three slow ones 
from The 'Chirping’ Crickets over and 
over again at the US bases - so the airmen 
could smooch with girls. By the way, that 
was North America’s first experience of 
our beat groups - years before the so- 
called 'British Invasion’. 

We were known to the Granada’s 
manager because, on Sunday afternoons, 
we used to fill the time between the 
films instead of the cinema organ - and 
it was through him that we were taken 
backstage to meet Norman and Vi. Yet it’s 
one of my eternal regrets that we were 
so awestruck by the situation that we 
couldn’t speak a word to Buddy and the 
other Crickets. 

When we were queuing up for the bus 
afterwards, the other Tremeloes were 
huddling together, talking. I asked what 
was up, and Alan told me they’d been 
thinking we ought to have a front man 
like Buddy Holly was with The Crickets, 
and that I was the obvious choice to not 
only be lead singer, but to deal with the 
press and make the announcements in 
that forceful way that Buddy had that 
evening. However, we weren’t officially 
Brian Poole and the Tremeloes until 
Decca signed us.” 

You continued your correspondence 
with Norman. Didn’t he send you The 
Isley Brothers LP with Twist And 
Shout on it? 

“Yes - and the one by The Contours with 
Do You Love Me?. We taped both of them 
during the same session in 1963. Because 
we had such a great stage sound - all 
Fender equipment - we took the PA 
system into the studio, mic’d it up, used 
an up-ended table to isolate the drums - 
and recorded live: one take for Twist And 
Shout - which got to No. 4 - and about 
three for Do You Love Me? - which went 
all the way to the top.” 
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A s musical geniuses go, Johnny Otis must 

count amongst one of the all-time, influential 
greats. Certainly as one of the most versatile 
characters, in a time of enormous musical 
[change. In his half-century career, it’s 
mind-boggling how many musical strings to his bow 
the man possessed... Multi-instrumentalist, singer, 
songwriter, composer, arranger, bandleader, talent 
scout, disc jockey, recprd producer, label owner, 
nightclub impresario, TV variety show host, author; 
not to mention R&B pioneer into rock’n’roll sensation 
- achievements all the more remarkable for a Greek- 
American whose impassioned immersion in a black 
'contra-culture’ of jazz and rhythm and blues led to 
wide-ranging success: both for himself and for the 
array of stars whose early hits he helped ignite. 

California-born loannis, or John, Alexandres 
Veliotes changed his name to the decidedly black 
sounding Otis while still in his teens. Brought up in 
the '20s in an already integrated neighbourhood in 
Berkeley, not far from San Francisco, the music-mad 
youth effectively chose to swap cultures. He preferred 
the "richness of black culture”, he later explained; and 
"When I got near teen age, I was so happy with my 
friends and the African-American culture I couldn’t 
imagine not being part of it.” 



Such empathy enabled Otis to be in the right place, 
right time to cross the racial divide. He was also in 
prime position to discover potential musical gems 
including Big Mama Thornton, Esther Phillips, Etta 
James, Little Richard, Jackie Wilson, Hank Ballard, 
Little Willie John, Sugar Pie DeSanto, Big Jay 
McNeely 3nd The Robins (latpr the Coasters). "Being 
able t^'see something before anyone else,” he defined 
as his ability to spot talent. 

Though he would become known as a multi- 
talented musician - across drums, guitar, piano and 
vibraphone, as well as being a vocalist - amazingly, he 
never picked up an instrument until the age of 20. He 
immediately became something of a drums dynamo 
on seeing the great Count Basie play - and would later 
state as a main career highlight his playing drums for 
the legend years after. 

In 1943 he took up Nat King Cole’s suggestion 
and headed to LA. Here he joined the house band at 
the heart of the popular jazz-blues-R&B club scene, 
Harlan Leonard’s Kansas City Rockets, at the Club 
Alamo. Just like Beale Street in Memphis, Central 
Avenue in Los Angeles was brimming with aural 
brilliance. Where young blues guitarist T-Bone Walker 
held sway in one joint. Miles Davis and his stunning 
trumpet would be blowing away in another. 
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JOHNNY OTIS 


i 


He just Seaxriesslg 

^oEioved into ToclCxi^XoIl - lie^d 
Heau one its arcldtects 


THE NANY SUCCESSES 
OF JOHNNY OTIS... 

From 1948’s That’s Your Last Boogie to 1969’s Country 
Girl, in various formations, Johnny Otis was a long-time 
presence, reigning over the US R&B charts right through 
the ‘50s. He eventually hit the US pop chart, in at No. 9 
in 1958, with lively 1.5 million seller Willie and the Hand 
Jive, followed by Crazy Country Hop, Castin’ My Spell 
ai\AMumhlin’Mosie. 

He had cracked the UK charts, in at No. 2 in 1957 with 
Marie Adams and The Three Tons of Joy on Ma, He’s 
Making Eyes at Me, swiftly followed by Bye, Bye Bahy, 
sharing vocals with Marie, peaking at No. 20. 

Other notable collaborative highlights include his 
orchestra backing the Inkspots, Johnny Ace on Pledging 
My Love and Big Mama Thornton on Hound Dog, and 
producing Etta James’ debut. The Wallflower (Roll With 
Me Henry). His songwriting credits include Every Beat of 
My Heart, originally for Jackie Wilson, later a hit for 
Gladys Knight. 

Otis Incarnations: On labels spanning Savoy, Mercury, 
Peacock, Capitol, King, Kent, and finally, in the ‘80s, 
Alligator. In addition, from the mid-‘50s, he began his 
own Dig Records. 

He first scored success as Joe Swift with Johnny Otis & 
His Orchestra. Other titles and line-ups included the 
Johnny Otis Quintette, The Robins and Little Esther, The 
Johnny Otis Orchestra, Mel Walker and the Bluenotes, 
the Johnny Otis Congregation (featuring Little Esther, 
Mel Walker, Lee Graves), Johnny Otis and his Orchestra 
with Marie Adams and The Three Tons of Joy. 

Latterly, he became the Johnny Otis Show, before one 
last time teaming with his guitarist son Shuggie as The 
New Johnny Otis Show. 


Soon Otis was asked by his club’s owner 
to get together his own house band. 
Between 1945 and ’47, they recorded for 
Excelsior, starting with a swell-selling 
big band jazz solid sender including 
an arrangement of smoky standard 
Harlem Nocturne. In addition, Johnny’s 
drumming was in demand by the likes of 
Wynonie Harris and Charles Brown. 

Orchestrally speaking, tough times 
were necessitating the cutback of players 
to a core few. Far from fazing Otis, 
size-wise and style-wise, this chimed 
well with the vibrant sounds of R&B/ 
early rock’n’roll coming through, and 
increasingly attracting his attention. Co- 
opening his own unique R&B exclusive 
club, the Barrelhouse, with pared-back 
band in tow, helped him actualise his 
new preference for R&B over jazz. As he 
later explained, “To compensate for all 
the instruments we were eliminating, we 
had to put in some new ones, each with 
a fuller sound: an electric guitar, a blues 
guitar, a boogie piano... the sound changed 
too, into more of a cross between swing 
and country blues... We ended up creating 
a whole new art form: a hybrid music that 
became known as rhythm and blues.” 



To this fledgling set-up flocked a 
wealth of talent eager for discovery. 
Fatefully crossing his path came the 
Robins and guitarist Pete Lewis, plus 
vocalists ‘Little’ Esther Phillips and Mel 
Walker. They would prove central to 
his next recording success. Signed to 
New Jersey’s Savoy Records, Otis hit 
a hot run of ten Top Ten hits in 1950 
alone - 15 through to 1952. Number ones 
spanned (self-penned) Double Crossing 
Blues, plus Mistrustin’ Blues, and Cupid’s 
Boogie. Swiftly following on came Gee 
Baby, Mambo Boogie, All Nite Long, and 
Sunset to Dawn. Suitably fuelled by this 
high-octane success, he went on the 
road with his California Rhythm & Blues 
Caravan. Showcasing his pick of R&B 
and early R&R acts, as impresario he 
quickly became one of the hottest musical 
happenings in black America. 

On moving to Mercury Records, 
his main glory was Floyd Dixon’s Call 
Operator 210, and while presiding at 
Peacock between 1953 and ‘55, Otis 
proffered some distinctive jump blues. By 
1955, ever entrepreneurial, he established 
his own label. Dig Records, as a window 
on his own proliflc output and that of his 
latest discoveries: at this point, Arthur 
Lee Maye & the Crowns, Tony Allen, and 
Mel Williams. 

The maestro was also busy making 
his name vicariously: in addition to 
producing an embryonic Johnny Ace on 
Duke, Otis flnds Little Richard and Big 
Mama Thornton were both ably assisted 
by his orchestra; the latter on her smash 
classic Hound Dog, some four years before 
it would become Mr Presley’s even bigger 
breakthrough. So influential was it, it also 
led to various answer discs including Bill 
Haley and the Comets’ Two Hound Dogs. 

According to The Guinness Who’s Who 
of Fifties Music, as well as being “one of 
the leading flgures in the R&B boom of 
the late ‘40s and early ‘50s”, Otis was an 
accomplished writer, who “also enjoyed 
credit for writing several songs, although, 
in some cases, this was an area fraught 
with confusion and litigation... A highly 
complex case of song co-authorship 
came to light with Hound Dog... Otis, 
who had set up the date, was listed first 
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as composer, then as co-composer with 
its originators, Leiber and Stoller. After 
the song was turned into a multi-million 
dollar hit by Elvis Presley other names 
appeared on the credits and the lawyers 
stepped in ” 

Presumably also annoying was for his 
original material to become massive hits 
in others’ later reversions. Otis’ song 
Every Beat of My Heart, a minor hit for 
Jackie Wilson in 1951, morphed into 
Gladys Knight’s debut No. 1 a decade 
later. As for his protegee Etta James, 

Otis produced the diva’s 1955 debut. The 
Wallflower, aka. Roll With Me Henry, a 
savvy answer disc to the provocative 
Ballard number. Work With Me Annie. 
Though impacting the R&B chart, again 
it took Georgia Gibbs for Mercury in 
1955, to take it to a No. 2 position in the 
mainstream pop charts. 

Yet even this commercial irony Johnny 
took in his stride, beating copyists at their 
own game, as it were. With 1957 a peak 
year for the oft- advertised 'exciting new 
sound of rock’n’roll’, Johnny and friends 
continued to hit the Zeitgeist. He took off 
in the UK with an exuberant revamp of 
Ma, He’s Making Eyes At Me, ably abetted 
by Marie Adams and her Three Tons of 
Joy. He had the last laugh when inspired 
by Bo Diddley’s hit Bo Diddley, he re- 
interpreted the same five-count beat into 
his own, self-sung Willie and the Hand 
Jive. It shifted a cool 1.5 million copies. 

Continuing to capitalise on his 
signature rhythmic take on rock’n’roll, 
Otis cut several classic sides for Capitol. 
He hadn’t just seamlessly moved into 
the bright new world of rock’n’roll from 
his stance of progressive R&B; he’d in 
effect been one of its early architects. Not 
surprisingly, his unique contribution to 
the genre, coupled with his natural ability 
and passion as performer led to prestige 
radio, television and film work. Already 
in the early '50s, he was considered one 
of the most popular D Js in southern 
California - this facet of his incredible 
career alone would span 50 years. With 
full musical troupe in tow, for eight years 
Otis hosted his own televised variety 
show. Quickly becoming 'appointment 
TV’ in LA, one episode boasted Lionel 
'Flying Home’ Hampton. A guest feature 
in 1958 movie. Juke Box Rhythm, ensued. 

Always on the musical move, the advent 
of the '60s - still rocking in musical 
context - saw Otis jump labels again, 
this time to King. Here hired as an A&R 
man, he soon spotted talents Jackie 
Wilson, Sugar Pie De Santo, and Little ^ 
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pastor, he transformed his home into the 
non- denominational Landmark Church, 
where he led a standout choir, including 
among its members old friends Etta 
James and Esther Phillips. 

Never one to be conventional, Otis went 
from pastoral to politics. Having lost the 
race for his place in the California State 
Assembly under his little-known real 
name, he became instead Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Democratic Congressman 
Mervyn Dymally. (Politics was somewhat 
in the blood, as Otis’s younger brother, 
Nicholas, would serve as US ambassador 
to Jordan and Egypt). Something of a 
civil rights activist, Otis wrote the first of 
four typically wide-ranging books in ’68, 
Listen to the Lambs, about his nation’s 
race riots in ’65. It all tied in to his feeling 
of unity, musical and otherwise, with his 
'adopted’ black brothers. 

Speaking in 1979 on the state of 
contemporary music, Otis considered, 
“Today’s musicians are better technically, 
but that’s not a virtue in itself. What’s 
important is the emotional impact... 

Most rock or disco today doesn’t stir 
up anything in my heart - not the way 
a Picasso does, not in the way blues or 
gospel does.” 


JOHNNY’S OTHER 
JUMPING CUTS 

Shake It Lucy Baby... (Romance) in the Dark... Bye Bye Baby... 
Loop de Loop... Can't You Hear Me Calling... TheLlghtStlll 
Shines In My Window... Hum Ding a Ling... Well, Well, Well... 
Story Untold... All I Want Is Your Love... 6ood Golly... You Just 
Kissed Me Goodbye... RIng-A-LIng... A Fool In Love... Hey 
Baby, Don't You Know... I'll Do the Same Thing for You... Let 
the Sunshine In My Life (Once More)... Telephone Baby... Early 


Samettiing oj^ a civil riglits 
activist, ofis vrrote Xistan to 
the Xaxr^jS in 1968 


In the Morning Blues... Hew Orleans Shuffle... Preston Love's 
Mansion... The SIgnIfyIn' Monkey...The Turkey Hop, pt / and 
2... Three Girls Hamed Molly... Doin' the Hully Gully... Willie 
Did the Cha Cha. 


On Record 

The Definitive Collection: The GreatestJohnny 
Otis Show, Ace Records - showcases 26 
standout tracks from the ‘50s featuring 
performances hy top artists, variousiy part of 
his hand. 


In Print 

Johnny’s musicai memoir Upside Your Head! 
Rhythm and Blues on Central Avenue, from 
1993, is in reprint, puhiished hy Wesieyan 
University Press, avaiiahie on Amazon. 





Willie John. On his own Blues Spectrum 
label, Johnny recorded and played with 
fellow pioneers Big Joe Turner, Clarence 
Gatemouth Moore, Amos Milburne, 
Richard Berry, Joe Liggins, Roy Milton, 
Charles Brown and Louis Jordan. 
Meanwhile, his impeccable band backed 
Johnny ‘Guitar’ Watson on a tranche of 
great tracks. 

During the wildly diverse musical 
movements from ‘63 to the ‘70s, from 
Beatles pop to disco, hard rock to heavy 
metal, authentic R&B and R&R fell out 
of favour. On The British Invasion, Otis 
opined: “The white boys from England 
came over with a recycled version of what 
we created. We were out of business.” 

The upshot for Otis was in having 
to forcibly retire - at least until his 
genre’s renaissance later in the ‘70s. 
Meanwhile, never one to give up or stay 
static, he decided to put his faith in his 
music - quite literally. In the guise of 
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Around the same timeframe, some 
nostalgia was taking root in the UK and 
the US for 'heritage’ music of raw blues, 
rockabilly, R&B and rock’n’roll. By now, 
Otis’s son, Shuggie - who had grown up 
absorbing and playing at his Dad’s club 
dates, was displaying a similar gift for 
the guitar as his father had. Having his 
own hit. Country Girl at 13, signing to 
Columbia, he would go on to become 
a great blues guitarist. In ’82, the two 
joined forces to make an exemplary 
album together called, of course. The New 
Johnny Otis Show. 

Otis Senior’s versatility - and lateral 
take on music - knew no bounds. Artistic 
in other forms, his surprising skill for 
painting and sculpture was catalogued in 
a book entitled Colors and Chords - The 
Art of Johnny Otis, which was published 
in 1995. Two years later, this was followed 
by a cookbook Johnny Otis - Red Beans 
8t Rice and Other Rock’n’roll Recipes. 
Apparently out of kilter with the rest of 
his career, the latter project linked in with 


another latent passion, that of organic 
farming. This led to him going full circle 
in opening a grocery store like the one 
his father owned when he was growing 
up... except Otis, being Otis, included a 
blues club in the concept, serving his own 
brand of fresh apple juice! 

Still headlining the San Francisco Blues 
Festival as late as 2000, community- 
minded to the last, the octogenarian 
continued to host his popular local radio 
show until illness took hold in the mid 
2000s. Covered by everyone from Eric 
Clapton to Ry Cooder, Sandy Nelson to 
George Thorogood and The Grateful 
Dead, the Otis brand of timeless style and 
polish is still alive and kicking. 


Granted his due place in The 
Rock’n’roll Hall of Fame and given the 
Rhythm and Blue Foundation Pioneer 
Award, both in 1994, he was inducted 
into the Blues Foundation Hall of Fame in 
2000. Married to his beloved wife Phyllis 
for 70 years, he died comparatively 
recently in 2012, aged 90 - just three days 
before Etta James, a favourite prodige, 
who referred to him as 'my guru’, which 
says it all. He leaves behind a richly 
inter-connected trail of songs and stars, a 
life-long legacy of jump beat joy; a richly 
inter-connected trail of timeless songs, 
both his, and stars whose talents he 
touched. In any sense, musical and more, 
his was a life you couldn’t invent, 
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INDEPENDENT LABELS 



IN THE CURRENT INSTALMENT OF OUR CONTINUING LABEL 
SERIES, RANDY FOX EXPLORES THE WORKS OF APOLLO, 
VEE-JAY AND METEOR RECORDS... 


I n the years following World War II, 
New York, Chicago and Memphis 
were all cities with growing 
populations and diverse music 
scenes. It’s no surprise that they 
would respectively give birth to three 
of the greatest and most-renowned 
independent record labels: Atlantic, 

Chess and Sun. But as successful as these 
record labels were, they weren’t the 
only games in their respective towns. 

The Big Apple, the Windy City and the 
Home of the Blues all had room for 
competing record labels who carved out 
their own unique place in music history. 
Apollo, Vee- Jay and Meteor Records all 
operated in the shadow of well-known 
competitors, but the music they released 
still stands on its own as some of the 
finest R&B, hillbilly, gospel and rock’n’roll 
of the 1950s. 

.;paUilRECORDS-ALLRIGHTY! 

Founded in 1944, Apollo Records was a 
partnership between Bess Berman, her 
husband Isaac “Ike” Berman, Hy Siegel 
and Sam Schneider. Initially 
headquartered in the popular 
Rainbow Record Shop in the 
Harlem neighborhood of New 
York, Apollo borrowed its 
name from the nearby black 
entertainment venue, the Apollo 
Theater, even though the label 
had no direct connection to the 
famous playhouse. 

From the beginning, Apollo 
focused on jazz and uptown 
blues with artists such as 
Earl Hines and “Champion” 

Jack Dupree, but the label 


also released a variety of other genres, 
including gospel, pop, calypso, comedy 
and more. Apollo was especially quick 
to pick up on the new jump blues style 
and released records by future superstars 
Wynonie Harris and Dinah Washington, 
scoring minor hits before losing them to 
other labels. 

In 1946, Bess Berman signed black 
gospel singer Mahalia Jackson. Jackson 
had made few recordings but was 
already well known as “The Queen of 
Gospel” because of her popularity as a 
live performer. The two strong-willed 
women frequently clashed with quite 
“unladylike” language over the choice of 
material and royalty payments, but there 
was no denying that it was a successful 
partnership. Jackson’s 1948 gospel hit. 
Move On Up a Little Higher, sold over 
eight million copies. The single made 
Jackson the label’s biggest star, and Bess 
Berman focused more attention on black 
gospel music, signing many successful 
acts to Apollo. 

From the beginning Bess Berman 
handled the daily operations of the label 


and made many important decisions 
without input from her partners. In 
May 1948, she bought out Siegel’s and 
Schnieder’s shares and installed herself 
as president. As one of the few women in 
what was considered a man’s business, 
Berman soon gained a reputation as a 
no-nonsense operator with a sharp eye 
and ear for what sold. Her husband was 
still a partner, but he focused most of his 
attention on the operations of Apollo’s 
pressing plant and relinquished control of 
the label itself to his wife. 

As the ’50s began, several black vocal 
groups such as the Ravens and the Orioles 
were scoring hits with a new style of 
vocal harmony that eventually became 
known as doo-wop. Seeing an opportunity 
to cash in, Berman persuaded gospel 
group the Selah Jubilee Singers to change 
their name to the Larks and give secular 
tunes a try. Although their first records 
failed to hit nationally, the Larks scored 
big in 1951 with two R&B hits. Eyesight to 
the Blind and Little Side Car. 

The Larks broke up in early 1952, but 
Berman already had another gospel 
group lined up for conversion to more 
earthly music as the Royal 
Sons Quintet became the 
“5” Royales. Their first 
single. Courage to Love, 
was a hit in a few regional 
markets, but their follow- 
up Baby Don’t Do It became 
one of the biggest R&B hits 
of 1953. With its pleading 
lead vocal, tight background 
harmonies and slightly risque 
lyrics it zoomed to No. I for 
three months - and just as the 
single dropped from the ^ 
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VerJ^ continued to arov/. scoring 
hits on the R&B and Pop charts, 
with a miy of doowop and blues' 


charts, the “5” Royales repeated their 
success with another No. 1 single, Help 
Me Somebody. 

The hits kept coming for Apollo 
in 1953, thanks largely to Mahalia 
Jackson and the “5” Royales. But in 
1954, Apollo’s two top acts left for better 
offers from other labels. Coupled with 
health problems for Bess Berman, it 
was a devastating blow, and Apollo never 
regained its hit-making power. By 1956, 
Berman had abandoned gospel music to 
primarily focus on the rock’n’roll market. 
Apollo continued to release classic doo- 
wop records by the Opals, the Romeos, 
the Gentlemen, the Casanovas and others, 
but all failed to hit nationally. 

Apollo had some minor successes with 
future soul superstar Solomon Burke 
and the vocal group the Chesters in 1957, 
but in a pattern that was repeated too 
often for Apollo, both artists left the label 
to find greater fame (in the case of the 
Chesters it also involved a name change 
to Little Anthony & the Imperials). 

By 1960, Apollo ceased issuing new 
material and became a reissue label. 

Their doors closed for good two years 
later. Bess Berman’s time at the top 
only lasted a few years, but she oversaw 
the production of great music and 
demonstrated that a woman could be as 
tough as any man in the cut-throat world 
of the record business. 


VEE-JAY- BRIGHT LIGHTS, BIG CITY 
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As one of the primary destinations for 
African-Americans seeking a better life in 
the northern US, the city of Chicago had 
a strong and vibrant black music scene 
for many years. By the early 1950s, Chess 
Records had established itself as one of 
the most successful independent 
record labels in the Windy City, 
but in 1953 they were joined 
by Vee- Jay Records. Vee- Jay 
quickly became a major force in 
the R&B scene, with the notable 
distinction of being one of very 
few black- owned labels. 

Vee-Jay Records was the result 
of a successful business and 
personal partnership between 
radio deejay Vivian Carter and 


businessman Jimmy Bracken. In 1950, 
the pair launched Vivian’s Record Shop 
in Carter’s home town of Gary, Indiana 
(located just across the state line from 
Chicago). Carter’s popularity as an R&B 
deejay on Gary radio station WJOB 
ensured the success of the business, and 
three years later they launched their own 
record label, taking the name Vee-Jay 
from the initials of their first names. 

The pair also cemented their personal 
relationship by marrying a few months 
after the founding of Vee-Jay. 

The first two acts signed by the 
fiedgling label were the Gary-based 
vocal group the Spaniels and Chicago 
downhome bluesman Jimmy Reed. 
Although Reed eventually became one of 
Vee- Jay’s biggest stars with a string of hit 
records continuing into the early ’60s, the 
Spaniels hit first when their single Baby 
It’s You reached No. 10 on the Billboard 
R&B chart in September 1953. 

With that initial success, Vee-Jay 
quickly began to expand their artist 
roster in 1954. Vivian’s brother, Calvin 
Carter, joined the firm as head A&R 
man, and the label garnered a good 
reputation with fair contracts for their 
artists and a friendly, family atmosphere 
in the way they conducted business. 
Vee-Jay also relocated their offices to 
East 47th Street in Chicago, in the same 
neighbourhood as Chess Records. With 
Chess specializing in downhome blues, 
Vee-Jay concentrated on vocal groups by 
signing the El Dorados, the Five Echoes, 
the Rhythm Aces and more. The Brackens 
also expanded the black gospel field. 
Their decision to focus on the developing 
doo-wop sound paid off big when the 
Spaniels scored a No. 5 R&B and No. 

24 Pop hit with Goodnite, Sweetheart, 
Goodnite in the spring of 1954. 

1955 was a break-out year for Vee-Jay 
with two No. 1 R&B hits. At My Front 
Door by the El Dorados and Hands Off 
by Jay McShann’s Orchestra, along 
with another hit for the Spaniels, and 
Jimmy Reed’s first two chart-toppers. 

The success of Reed’s records persuaded 
the Brackens to further pursue the 
downhome blues market in direct 
competition with Chess Records. Vee-Jay 
was soon releasing great blues records 
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from Eddie Taylor, Billy Boy Arnold, 

Billy “The Kid” Emerson, Memphis Slim, 
John Lee Hooker and more. The label 
also expanded into jazz, and continued to 
emphasize doo-wop by signing the Kool 
Gents and the Dells. The Staple Singers 
joined the label and quickly became Vee- 
jay’s best-selling gospel act. 

Through the rest of the 1950s, Vee-Jay 
continued to grow, scoring hits on the 
R&B and Pop charts with a mix of doo- 
wop and blues. The label became a major 
force in the black gospel market with 
successful albums by the Staple Singers, 
Maceo Woods, the Swan Silvertones, 
the Five Blind Boys of Mississippi and 
others. Vee-Jay also hired Sid McCoy, one 
of Chicago’s most popular jazz deejays, 
in 1959 to oversee their jazz division and 
the label launched a series of successful 
jazz LPs. The same year, the company 
relocated to a two-storey building at 1449 
South Michigan Avenue in Chicago, just a 
few blocks down from Chess Records. 

As the ’60s dawned, Vee-Jay scored 
major pop and soul hits with Gene 
Chandler (Duke of Earl), Jerry Butler 
(He Will Break Your Heart), Dee Clark 
(Raindrops) and others. Vee-Jay’s growth 
in its first decade had been astounding. 

It seemed to have no limit when they 
signed the label’s first white act, the Four 
Seasons, in 1962 and scored a string of 
million-selling hits that included Sherry, 
Big Girls Don’t Cry and Walk Like a Man. 
Little Richard signed in 1964 and, as 
Vee-Jay expanded into white pop and 
rock’n’roll, their acquisitions included 
early recordings by the Beatles (EMI 
Records’ US affiliate Capitol Records had 
turned down the opportunity to release 
the group’s first LP). 

But there were big problems ahead for 
Vee-Jay. The company’s management and 
accounting practices hadn’t kept pace 
with the growth. The “family business” 
feel that had attracted artists to Vee-Jay 
in the early days became a detriment as 
label grew into a major corporation. The 
problem was exacerbated by reckless 
practices like Vee-Jay’s president Ewart 
Abner frequently borrowing company 
funds to pay off his gambling debts. In 
late 1963, Vee-Jay encountered major 
cashflow problems. Unable to make 
royalty payments to the Four Seasons, 
lawsuits followed, and many of the label’s 
artists started looking for ways to leave 
what appeared to be a sinking ship. 

When the Beatles broke big in early 
1964, thanks to the success of I Want to 
Hold Your Hand on Capitol Records (who 



had changed their minds in regards to 
the group’s second LP and accompanying 
singles), it looked like Vee-Jay was 
ready to grab a windfall, thanks to their 
ownership of the US rights of the first 
14 EMI Beatles recordings. Introducing 
The Beatles sold millions of copies in 
1964, but the record led to trouble for 
the foundering company. Capitol filed 
multiple lawsuits, disputing Vee-Jay’s 
rights to release the material. Lacking the 
cash to finance a lengthy legal battle, Vee- 
Jay eventually relinquished their rights. 

Vee-Jay’s financial problems continued 
for the next two years and in May 1966 
the company declared bankruptcy. In 
the decades that followed, the once 
mighty Vee-Jay Records passed through 
several owners and short-lived attempts 
at reviving the label. Yet for over a 
decade Vee-Jay was a major player, the 
most successful black- owned label in 
the US (before the founding of Motown 
Records), and it produced a catalogue of 
some of the finest doo-wop, blues, gospel, 
jazz and pop records ever recorded. 

METEOR RECORDS -GET WITH IT! 

In 1952, Los Angeles-based Modern 
Records was well-established as ^ 
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John Lee Hooker vhsjust 
one great blue$arist who 
Ipcorded forVee-Jay 


joined the business, but not as a full 
partner. Though he was intelligent, 
friendly and talkative, Lester had few 
business skills and was a distraction to his 
harder- working brothers. 

In November 1952, the Biharis hit on 
what they hoped would be the solution 
to their problems. After sending Lester 
to Memphis a few months earlier as 
“goodwill ambassador” for Modern, the 
brothers made the decision to bankroll a 
new label. Meteor Records. Meteor was 
officially independent from Modern and 
would be headed by Lester. It was a way 
to “sneak release” recordings by Elmore 
James; it gave the Biharis a permanent 
base to record Memphis- area talent; and 
hopefully it would force Lester to become 
more business-minded. 

At first the idea seemed to work. The 
debut Meteor release, I Believe by Elmore 
James, a thinly- veiled remake of Dust My 
Broom, shot to No. 9 on Billboard’s R&B 
chart in February 1953. The master for the 
single had been recorded by Joe Bihari 
in Chicago. For the first half of 1953, Joe 
Bihari continued supplying masters for 
Meteor to release. He also set up a studio 
for Lester to operate at 1794 Chelsea 
Avenue, just down the street from Plastic 


I, Spotlite on Apollo Records: 
Doo-Wop & Rhythm and Blues, 
Vols. 1-6 

[COLLECTABLES 1995] 

Six CDs of classic Apollo R&B recordings 

Just For a Day: 

The Apollo Records Story 

[ONE DAY MUSIC 2014] 

A 3-CD survey of Apollo R&B and gospel 

Chicago Hit Factory: 

The Vee Jay Story 1958-1966 

[CHARLY2014] 

A massive 10-CD box set of Vee-iay Recordings 

H Big Boss Man: The Vee-Jay Story 

^ [ONE DAY MUSIC 2012] 

; A great 2-CD introduction to Vee-Jay 


The Complete Meteor Rockabilly 
^ and Hillbilly Recordings 

[ACE 2003] 

^ Just what the title sez... 

!;) The Complete Meteor Blues, 

I R&B and 6ospel Recordings 
I Various Artists 

[ACE 2006] 

Part two of Ace’s round-up of Meteor 


one of the most successful independent 
record labels. Founded by the Bihari 
Brothers - Jules, Saul and Joe - the label 
scored many R&B hits but faced three 
big problems. The first involved a legal 
battle with Mississippi-based Trumpet 
Records over blues guitarist and new R&B 
superstar Elmore James. The Biharis 
signed James to Modern shortly after 
his Dust My Broom on Trumpet Records 
hit big in late 1951, but Trumpet quickly 
secured a legal injunction preventing the 
Biharis from releasing anything by James 
until a contract dispute was settled. 

The second problem was a loss of their 
connection to the valuable Memphis 
music scene through Sam Phillips. From 
1950 to ’51, Phillips had been recording 
Memphis-based blues artists like BB King 
and Joe Hill Louis and selling the masters 
to the Biharis. But Phillips’ dealings with 
Chess Records and the decision to launch 
his own label. Sun Records, had stopped 
the fiow of talent to Modern. 

The final problem the Biharis faced 
was what to do with their older brother, 
Lester. Modern Records had been 
founded by the three younger brothers 
during WWH while Lester was in the 
Army. Upon his return home, Lester 
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Products, the pressing plant that pressed 
records for Modern, Sun and other labels. 

Although Lester loved music and 
minor creative endeavours like designing 
Meteor’s complex logo, he didn’t have the 
drive to discover talent, or the patience 
and skills to oversee recording sessions. 
For Lester, a good day at the office meant 
lots of friendly conversation with whoever 
dropped by, but little actual business. 

By June 1953, the Bihari brothers had 
given up on Meteor and left Lester to 
his own devices in regards to recording 
and distribution. The legal dispute with 
Trumpet Records had been settled 
and Elmore James’ recordings began 
appearing on the new Modern subsidiary 
label. Flair. For the next year, Lester 
continued to release R&B records 
primarily from masters he had on hand, 
most of which sank without a trace thanks 
to lack of distribution or promotion. It 
seemed to be just a matter of time before 
Lester’s money ran out and Meteor came 
crashing down, but a new chapter was 
about to unfold for the struggling label. 

In the summer of 1954, Bill Cantrell 
and Quinton Claunch, two Memphis- 
based hillbilly musicians and songwriters, 
walked in the door of Meteor Records 



If ever there was a case of someone 
being at the right place at the right 
time it was Lester Bihart' 


with a demo recording of a song they had 
written. Daydreamin’. They had already 
auditioned the song for Sam Phillips 
at Sun Records but didn’t care for the 
changes he wanted, so they made the trip 
across town to talk to Lester Bihari. 

Bihari loved the song and offered the 
use of his studio to re-cut it. Cantrell 
and Claunch found the unused studio in 
sad shape with much of the recording 
equipment broken or clogged up with 
wasp nests. After cleaning and repairing 
the equipment, they cut Daydreamin’ with 
local hillbilly singer Bud Deckelman. 

The single quickly hit in 
several regional markets 
and was covered by 
many artists, including 
Jimmy Newman and 
Wanda Jackson, 
leading to a windfall 
of publishing 
royalties for Meteor. 

With the success of 


Cantrell’s and Claunch’s first production, 
the pair continued to produce hillbilly 
and rockabilly records for the next two 
years. With Sun Records’ stock rising 
thanks to Elvis Presley, Johnny Cash, 

Carl Perkins and others. Meteor was able 
to profit from artists that Sam Phillips 
turned down, or Sun alumni who became 
dissatisfied with their treatment by 
Phillips. Meteor released raw, unpolished 
rockabilly gems such as Yakety Yak by 
Malcolm Yelvington (released under the 
name “Mac & Jake” due to Yelvington’s 
contract with Sun), and A// Messed Up by 
Jess Hooper, Mama’s Little Baby 
by Junior Thompson, Tongue- 
Tied Jill and Get With It 
by Charlie Feathers, and 
Don’t Shoot Me Baby (I’m 
Not Ready to Die) by Bill 
Bowen. Although none hit 
nationally, several were 
strong enough sellers to 
keep Meteor in the black. 


In early 1956, a trip to Los Angeles for a 
family wedding led to Lester reconciling 
with his brothers, and shortly thereafter 
Modern returned to distributing Meteor 
releases. Within a few months. Meteor 
returned to R&B in addition to the 
ongoing rockabilly releases. 

A recording deal with former Sun artist 
and Memphis deejay Rufus Thomas led 
to fellow Memphis-based bluesmen Little 
Milton and Fenton Robinson recording 
for the label in 1957. Yet although the 
second series of Meteor R&B releases 
featured great talent, the records failed 
to sell, in part because of the muddy 
sound of Lester Bihari’s less than skilled 
production. When Bill Cantrell and 
Quinton Claunch left in 1957 to co-found 
Hi Records, the writing was on the wall 
for Meteor. 

If ever there was a case of someone 
being at the right place at the right time 
it was Lester Bihari. Even though Meteor 
Records only lasted about five years and 
scored only one national hit, the label 
is still fondly regarded as one of the 
greatest and most collectible record labels 
of the 1950s. Lester Bihari eventually 
returned to working for his brothers in 
Los Angeles, where he passed away in 
September 1983 at the age of 69 - not one 
of the great “record men,” but certainly 
one of a kind. :3)c 
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THIS ISSUE WE DELVE INTO A FINE CARL 
PERKINS ANTHOLOGY, ARCHIVE RECORDINGS 
FROM ROCKABILLY LEGEND ART ADAMS, SOME 
THUMPING GROOVERS, HILLBILLY FINERY AND 
ONE SERIOUSLY TALENTED FAMILY... 


A Mess Of Blues 

ART ADAMS 

Knockout 

Snubbed by Sun in the '50s, 
Adams pushed on to record 
sizzling rockabilly right up to 
1968, when he quit the biz. In 
2003 he shouldered his guitar 
once more and remains an 
in-demand treasure to this 
day Mess Of Blues ventures 
back in time to unearth a dusty 
gold mine of unreleased '50s 
output. Raw takes on Be Bop A 
Lula and Mystery Train, and a 
rapid-fire Tutti Frutti are 
rebirthed with Adam's stamp, 
and different versions of Cool 
Water and Please Help Me I'm 
Falling are intimate studio 
moments. One original here - 
the title track - is uncut class. 
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Just Don't Seem To Care 

THEZIPHEADS 

Western Star 


This brand new 7-inch from St 
Albans trio The Zipheads fell 
on our doorstep and - while 
we don't usually cover singles 
- felt it warranted inclusion 
here. Just Don't Seem To Care 
features some mighty guitar 
work - part- punk chorded 
fury, part-frenetic rockabilly 
soloing - a pumping upright 
that keeps the whole ship 
nicely afloat, pounding freight- 
train rhythm and a classy 
vocal that should stir up the 
most tepid of dancefloors. On 
the flip comes Foreign Land, 
introduced with a thundering 
tom, and centred around a 
delicious folk-inspired riff. 



The Tattooed Lady and 
The Alligator Nan 

MARCIA BALL 

Alligator 

Some fine artwork put us in 
good stead for Marcia Ball's 
latest long player and the 
celebratory, bluesy, piano- 
driven Gulf Coast R&B 
goodness held within - 
crowned with Ball's carefree 
pipes - kept us in fine fettle 
throughout. The title track. 
Clean My House, Can't Blame 
Nobody But Myself Get You A 
Woman... it's all joyous stuff, 
levelled out with slower fare 
including the gorgeous Just 
Keep Holding On, Lazy Blues 
and a soulful take on Hank 
Ballard's He's The One, proud 
amidst the originals. 


Slabs Of Humdingers 
- Voiume 2 

VARIOUS 

Vee-Tone 

We adored volume one, so a 
second instalment of nineteen 
greasy groovers from Vee-Tone 
is the perfect prescription. Sides 
from Roulette, Checker, United 
Artists, Chess, Vim, Imperial, 
Atlantic and the like ensure 
quality and, from The Seven 
Blends' strident opener Wait A 
Minute, this is non-stop delight. 
Lowell Fulson's Don't Drive Me 
Baby is elegance personified. 
The Delcardos' I Got It is a 
soulful ruckus and Melvin 
Smith's falsetto hook marks out 
Looped as choice R&B. Fun 
comes with Real Tone's Dum 
Dora and plenty more besides! 


Royal Rockabilly Flush 

VARIOUS 

One Day 

One Day has issued some 
excellent all-encompassing 
compilations and this - while 
it's been out a wee while - is 
yet another. Perfect for those 
new to rockabilly, with a 
decent slab of classical fare 
from the likes of Johnny 
Burnette, Elvis, Charlie 
Feathers, Sleepy LaBeef, Gene 
Vincent, Ricky Nelson and 
Carl Perkins, but also a great 
mix for th' faithful, thanks to 
the breadth of artists covered. 
The inclusion of (slightly) 
lesser knowns Glen Glenn, 
Webb Pierce, Hoyt Stevens 
and Merle Kilgore, makes this 
the ideal party soundtrack. 






rmAStar Now: Rarities 
1956-1982 

T1MIYURO 

RPM 

All recorded out of contract, 
this mix from Timi's personal 
acetates and tapes is one for a 
summer night beneath the 
heavens. A voice that exhibits 
emotion, clarity and strength 
lifts these star-struck ballads 
to a fantastical plane. Drive In 
Movie exhibits a lucid charm 
all its own, while a candid 
acoustic demo of The First 
Hurt is a close-mic'ed gem. 
Big production arrives with 
This Is My Song, Gone offers 
powerful guitar- driven 
backbeat. I'll Belong To You 
exudes a delicate beauty and 
Feelin' Alright is groovebound. 


Thunder Road 

VARIOUS 

Bear Family 

Thunder Road was a hit film in 
1958 written, produced and 
starring Robert Mitchum as a 
moonshining war vet. The 
soundtrack supported lunatic 
car chases and other illicit 
happenings, so features a 
spacious palette. Theme The 
Ballad Of Thunder Road is a 
gentle keen, while Mitchum's 
own twanging rockabilly 
version - a big jukebox hit also 
included here - is the opposite. 
Keely Smith romances the ears 
with two cuts; The Whippoorwill 
a breathy highlight. Sit back and 
get lost in a soundtrack to 
remember. Incredible linear 
notes too! 


JOE FURY -H 



13 Hours 

JOE FURY & THE HAYRIDE 

Lizzie Recordings 

'Roots- a-billy' foursome Joe 
Fury and crew turned to 
crowd funding to complete 
their debut and, thanks to an 
audience with great taste, here 
we have it: 14 songs recorded 
in just 13 hours - hence the 
title - is some achievement, 
particularly when taking in 
the crisp, assured rumpus on 
display here. Of the 11 cuts 
chosen, opener No Way Of 
Knowing leaps out of the 
speakers, 'Fore Long and Alone 
To Pine show off Fury's 
unhurried vocal persona and 
Feelin' Inside, Dance On My 
Worries and instrumental I'm 
Branded are deep down digs. 


Cash Cover With Attitude 

JOHNNY HORSEPOWER 

Self Release 

Danish tribute trio Johnny 
Horsepower revisit a choice 
selection of the Man In Black's 
output here - hits and lesser 
knowns - and execute the 
whole affair with a measured 
finesse that replicates the 
great man and adds a little 
something. Walk The Line 
opens their account and from 
here frontman Dennis Greis 
Lydom holds the essence of 
Johnny in his baritone, with a 
taste of himself, while his 
compadres are faultless as 
back up. Tamra Rosanes takes 
the role of June Carter for 
three tunes, including an 
effortless take on Jackson. 


THE El 



Carl Perkins 

CLASSIC 

Bear Family 

Our recommended splash- 
out for the best of this issue's 
cover star is The Classic Carl 
Perkins, a lustrous - and 
exhaustive - 5- disc box set 
with almost 150 tracks that 
includes an excellent 
24-page accompanying booklet telling the tale of the rockin' 
guitar legend. 

As far as we know, this is the only full set of all of Carl's 
recordings made at Sun Studios - including previously 
unissued gems - and with the addition of priceless material 
cut for Columbia from 1958-1962, as well as his Decca sides 
laid down between 1963-1965, this harbours a wealth of tunes 
from across his incredible early career and catalogues some 
of his relatively undiscovered material while also shining a 
light on some intimate studio moments. 

The five discs cover his early sides including magnificent 
1954 cut Honky Tonk Gal - released at the dawn of the 
rockabilly sound, 1955's country- flavoured Movie Magg plus 
the yearning fiddle-fuelled B-side Turn Around - the single 
originally issued on Sun subsidiary Flip. More country fare 
from the period gives way to rockabilly classics, some with 
multiple takes and alternative versions included; Gone, Gone, 
Gone, Dixie Bop, Honey Don't, All Mama's Children, Boppin' 
The Blues, Put Your Cat Clothes On, Matchbox, Pink Pedal 
Pushers, and, of course. Blue Suede Shoes. 

For those who have worn out the mainstays, the magic may 
lie in less obvious cuts that are interspersed throughout this 
set - like the mournful lurch of Lonely Street, the skipping 
guitars of Red Wing, the intense rock of Caldonia, the big 
production values of Hollywood City, For A Little While and 
After Sundown, or indeed in the various alternative takes and 
studio false starts that open up the door a little wider for us 
to take a peek at the workings behind a record. 

Add his unexcelled versions of a selection of songs by his 
peers, be it Chuck Berry's Roll Over Beethoven, Little 
Richard's Tutti Frutti, rock classics like Shake Rattle And Roll, 
That's All Right, Long Tall Sally, Good Rockin' Tonight or Ray 
Charles' I Got A Woman - each injected with an unflinching 
energy and characterised via feral guitar lines that only a 
great such as Perkins could evoke - and you have a worthy 
indulgence for sure. 






ALBUM REVIEWS 



One Of These Days: The 
Anna Records Story 

VARIOUS 

One Day 

Detroit's Anna Records 
preceded the Motown stable 
and housed some serious 
high-class talent. Sisters Anna 
and Gwen Gordy held the 
reins and, as this dip into the 
archives shows us, they had a 
knack for scouting the best: 
incredible R&B stars like 
Barrett Strong, who's Money 
(That's What I Want) would 
go on to be a hit for Motown. 

A pre -Temptations David 
Ruffin features here too, both 
solo and within doo-wop 
supergroup the Voice Masters. 
Add 'Ty Hunter, Joe Tex and 
The Falcons - killer! 



Sar Records - 
That's Where It's At 


VARIOUS 

Vee-Tone 

More unbeatable - previously 
unreleased - R&B sounds here 
too, this time from Sam 
Cooke's Sar Records. Patience 
Valentine's If You Don't Come 
(You Better Call) begins the 
ride with plenty of vim as we 
are led through three vibeful 
cuts from Johnnie Morisette, a 
scorcher from LC Cook, solid 
fare from the Simms 'Twins 
and The Soul Stirrers, skippin' 
harmonies from The 
Valentinos, Jacki Ross' perky 
Hard Times (our favourite) 
and Sam himself, who offers 
up Just For You, a rolling, 
soulful dedication of love. 



Hot Hot Mama 


JIMMY STAYTON WITH MORT MARKER 

Victory 

Rockabilly Hall Of Earners 
Stayton and Marker were the 
first rockabilles in Delaware 
and they certainly kick up a 
fuss on this career catalogue. 
Jimmy's chemistry is fiuid 
from the title track through to 
the closing strum of Your Heart 
Is My Prison. In between. 
You're Gonna Treat Me Right 
harnesses the King and 20th 
Century Fox big break More 
Than You'll Ever Know is fuller 
fare. From Mort comes raucous 
rockabilly (Tear Down The 
House, Boppity Bop) dreamy 
slow- dance (Tell Me You Love 
Me), and two rocked-up 
numbers with Lanie Walker. 



Rock'n'Roll 

Heavyweights 

JACK RABBIT SUM 


Western Star 

We've been expecting a 
certain limited green vinyl to 
wing its way to us since we 
heard word from frontman 
Bob Butfoy that JRS had 
something special in the bag. 
These four super-filthy 21st 
century rockabilly missives 
should be filling floors at a 
venue near you soon. Is There 
A Party Coin' On? is a surly 
prize, while the acoustic intro 
to The Devil's Bone gives way 
to a sleazy punch, drunk on 
wah-wah. Dirty Magazine, 
shifts around a chorded pulse 
and Room 337 speeds up the 
tempo to close on a head rush. 


TheDevii'sDiscipie 

SONNY BURNS 

Bear Famiiy 

Bear Family shine a light on 
lesser-known East Texas 
honky-tonk treasure Sonny 
Burns on this 21-track 
collection. One of the first 
signings to Starday and a 
strong vocalist. Burns got 
off the blocks well with 
solid hillbilly boogie sides 
and some equally fine 
balladry. Bad timing (and 
his unreliability) meant 
labelmate George Jones 
stole the glory and 195 9’s 
Bottom Of The Bottle, 
penned by Burns’ regular 
co-writer Buddy Word and 
recorded for TNT after he 
lost his Starday deal - tells 
the sorry tale perfectly. 

A reboot in the '60s led to 
some success on United 
Artists and Patches On My 
Heart, Blue House Painted 
White, And Then Some, Fm 
Losing My Mind, Take A 



Good Look and Devils 
Disciple, are all UA 
highlights. His ’68 MGM 
session was ignored at the 
time, but is included here - 
upbeat novelty I Sat Down 
On A Bear Trap, honky tonk 
J left One On The Bar and 
grandiose ballad Leave The 
Leaving Up To Me reveal a 
versatile artist. Check out 
this unsung country boy! 
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We're Gonna Bop 

THE COKERS 

Bear Family 

This musical family were 
behind some quality fare, 
released in various different 
set-ups, beginning here with 
Alvadean's youthful, cutesy 
novelties, early tracks that 
- if nothing else - revealed a 
fine singer. She is better 
represented on J Sold Out 
My Heart. Brother Sandy's 
deft guitar and fiddle 
playing (with mother 
Geraldine on bass and sister 
Linda on piano) can be 
heard on instrumentals 
Meadowlark Melody and 
Toss Over, and later on Free 
Wheelin', Gitfiddle Rag and 
Honky Tonk Freeze, fluid 
and really rather good. 

Alvadean paired up with 
Jim Reeves for the steel- 
tinted duet Are You The One 
(the remaining Cokers 
played back up) and the 
family hit gold with the 






■ 5 ; 




early pre-rock’n’roll of 
Geraldine’s songs. We’re 
Gonna Bop (with Alvadean 
taking lead vocals). Don’t Go 
Baby (Don’t Go), (with 
father Al’s vocals); Al later 
cut his own track, in 
country side Let’s Do It 
Again, while Alvadean’s first 
Decca side features two 
yearning ballads. 

Sure, in places it's super 
saccharine-sweet, but it's a 
fine collection nonetheless. 
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ACE CAFE LONDON 


MARCH OF THE TEDS 

THE 

FANTOMS 


DJ BILLGUNTRIP 
SATURDAY 14* MARCH 
9pnn - Late 
ENTRY £10 

Sorry No Under 18's 


EDDIE COCHRAN 

"Cherished Memories" 

TRIBUTE NIGHT 


WITH 

DJ FLATTOP DAVE 
SATURDAY 11* APRIL 


7pm - 1 1 pm 
ENTRY FREE 


Ace Cafe London 
Ace Corner, North Circular Road 
Stonebridge, London NWW 7UD 

Tel 020 8961 1000 Fax 020 8965 0161 

www.ace-cafe-londori.com 


JOHNNY CASH 

ROADSHOW 

The UK's Nol celebration of 
Johnny Cash, fronted by award winning 
singer/songwriter Clive John, re-creates 
with astounding accuracy and truly 
captures the essence of what it was like 
to be at a real Cash show! 

The show takes the audience from the 
1950's right up to 2002 and all the stops 
in between. All the greatest hits are 
included, along with songs from the 
latest album Out Among The Stars. 

All this accompanied by evocative screen 
images and shots from Johnny Cash's life. 

The ONLY show to be endorsed 
by the Cash family! 



'Clive's resemblance 
is uncanny' 

ROSANNE CASH 

FIRST DAUGHTER OF JOHNNY CASH 

'Clive captures 
my Grandfather JUST 
as he was.. .absolutely 
authentic to the point 
where it felt as if it 
wasn't a tribute' 

CAITLIN CROWELL 

GRANDDAUGHTER OF MR. JOHNNY CASH 
AND MRS. JUNE CARTER CASH 

'A voice better than 
the original' 

JOHN WHEATCROFT YORK MIX 

'Extraordinary concert' 

DAILY RECORD AND SUNDAY MAIL 

'What an amazing show, 
you could have sworn 
that Johnny Cash was 
there with you' ***** 

THE IRONWORKS INVERNESS 


Visit www.johnnycashroadshow.coin for tour dates and venues 
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ONEPKCEATAUME 


THE JOHNNY CASH MUSEUM HAS HAD A SENSATIONAL 
RESPONSE FROM VISITORS. RANDY FOX SPOKE TO FOUNDER 
BILL MILLER ABOUT HIS INTEREST IN ‘THE MAN IN BLACK’... 


B ill Miller has been a Johnny 

Cash fan and collector for most 
of his life. After creating Cash’s 
personal website (johnnycash. 
com) and authoring the book 
Cash: An American Man, Miller turned his 
attention to founding and operating the 
Johnny Cash Museum in Nashville... 

How did you first discover Johnny 
Cash and his music? 

“When I was nine and heard the Folsom 
Prison album for the first time. I’d never 
cared about music before, but when I 
heard that intro, 'Hello, I’m Johnny Cash,’ 
in that booming voice I was hooked. It 
was the perfect time to discover him 
because the album was just out, his TV 
show was on, and he was selling more 
records than the Beatles and the Stones 
combined; he was everywhere. I started 
collecting records, magazines and posters. 
If ever there was a hero for a young boy to 
look up to, it was Johnny Cash. 


The first time I met him I was just 12 
years old. It was in Denver, Colorado. My 
father got tickets at the last minute and 
Denver was a five-hour drive from where 
we lived. The show was in an arena so 
there was no backstage area. He finished 
the show, and was going through the 
lobby area to a limo. His strides were like 
bigfoot. He had three uniformed, armed 
police officers on each side of him. I 
ran ahead and stopped right in his path. 
He got to me, and I was so awestruck I 
couldn’t even speak. He said, 'Hey son, 
how you doing?’ shook my hand, walked 
around me and got in the limo.” 

How did the idea of founding a 
museum come about? 

“My personal collecting led me to 
becoming a collectibles dealer. I founded 
an autograph and memorabilia company 
called Odyssey Group. I got to know Cash 
and would come to Nashville to visit him. 
We became very close friends. I would 


buy items from him or family members, 
but I never sold any of it, even though 
that was the business I was in. 

In 2002, the Richard M. Nixon 
Presidential Library contacted me to 
do an exhibit to honour Johnny Cash’s 
70th birthday, because Nixon was a huge 
Cash fan. Nothing I had was catalogued. I 
didn’t even know what I had. Some was in 
a warehouse, some was at home and some 
was at work. They came and selected 
pieces, and when they opened the exhibit, 
I was stunned. A black jacket that had just 
been hanging in my closet was now on 
display with proper lighting, plaques and 
descriptions. It was life changing. 

When that exhibit ended. Fender 
Guitars asked me to loan them items for 
an exhibit, and that ran for six years. I 
sold my company in 2004, but I was still 
runningjohnnycash.com, so I was semi- 
retired. About 2011, 1 said to my wife, 
'Maybe we should look into opening a 
Johnny Cash museum.’” 
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Cash was born in Arkansas, began his 
career in Memphis, and really came to 
prominence in Nashville. How did you 
decide where to build the museum? 

“At first Memphis seemed like the place, 
but we also visited Nashville and that 
was where it seemed like it should be. He 
really put Nashville on the map with his 
TV show; before that people around the 
world didn’t know where it was. Since his 
death however, his legacy had faded from 
view in Nashville. We wanted to honour 
him in the town that had pretty much 
been stripped of his presence.” 


since. Over 200,000 people attended in 
the first year. If you had told me that we 
would buy the entire building just under 
two years after we opened I would have 
said you were crazy.” 


the moulds. They wouldn’t even make it 
through the front door today. Hopefully, 
we’ll be able to present the Sun Records 
story in even greater depth as we expand 
our space.” 


Many artists seem to gradually fade 
from awareness after their death. That 
doesn’t seem to be the case for Johnny 
Cash. What do you think was different 
about him and his music? 

“I think it’s the sheer vastness of his 
catalogue. Cash had very separate and 
distinct phases to his career that are 
all interesting, but it all goes back to 
authenticity. If you look at his whole 
career it was always about him doing his 
own thing the way he wanted to do it. He 
never tried to be anything he wasn’t, and 
it always came back to the farm boy who 
wanted to be a gospel singer but became a 
superstar - just like Elvis.” 


In August 2014, you opened your 
first special exhibit, focusing on Sun 
Records and the recordings of Cash’s 
labelmates Elvis Presley, Carl Perkins, 
Roy Orbison and Jerry Lee Lewis. Had 
you always planned to house special 
exhibits such as these? 

“We had planned on running special 
exhibits, but not less than a year after 
opening. With the museum’s success we 
wanted to offer something extra. I wanted 
to go back to the beginning. With the 
beauty contest that music has become, I 
thought it was important to show these 
guys - raw, and other than Elvis, not 
particularly pretty - that didn’t fit any of 


What were your expectations when the 
museum opened in 2013? 

“There was no business model for a 
Johnny Cash museum. We just built it and 
hoped for the best. The day we opened 
our doors, we had a line going down the 
block and it’s been wildly successful ever 


The project began as just a 
personal collection 


The Johnny Cash Museum 
opened its doors in May 2013 



KING SIZE TAYLOR HEADLINED THE 2IS REUNION/ROCK’N’ROLL 
HERITAGE SHOW #10 AND, WITH BERYL MARSDEN AND RAYE DUVAL 
ALSO ON THE BILL, JOHN HOWARD WAS PART OF A BIG CROWD... 


K ing size Taylor and the 

Dominoes were the big noise 
in Liverpool in the late '50s. 
Driven by sax and piano, 
they replicated the new sounds coming 
out of America for Merseyside teenagers. 
They were among the first Liverpool beat 
groups to play Hamburg, Germany, well 
ahead of the The Beatles. And unlike 
the moptops, they were able to chart the 
records they cut in Germany - which 
is why King Size made his home, and 
continues to reside, in Germany. 

Now and then he can be persuaded 
to return to his native UK, and at the 
beginning of February made his third 
cross-channel visit for Tales from the 
Woods promoter Keith Woods. The 
incentive: The Dominoes were re-forming 
for the first time since 1965. The result: 
The 2is Reunion/British Rock’n’Roll 
Heritage Show #10 at London’s 
Borderline Club was almost a 100 per 
cent Liverpool celebration. 

In addition to former sidesmen Bobby 
Thompson and Sam Hardie, who had 


their own segments, the woman described 
by Radio 2 host Bill Kenwright as having 
the greatest female rock’n’roll voice in the 
UK, Beryl Marsden, also from the Tool, 
was on the bill. The only non-Mersey 
musos were Raye Duval and two other 
members of Emile Ford’s Checkmates, 
re-uniting to reprise Emile’s chart hits. 

Oh, and the excellent Tales from Woods 
houseband, who backed Beryl and the 
solo Dominoes. 

The re-formed Dominoes were a 
revelation, an absolutely storming 
powerhouse of sound that should have 
shaken up Ed Sullivan’s US TV show in 
1961 leaving no space three years later 
for any other Brits, including an anodyne 
foursome with odd haircuts... But to start 
at the beginning of this marathon show. 

Raye Duval was the drummer for Emile 
Ford’s Checkmates among many other 
groups in his native Soho and was joined 
by former bandmates Adrian Gregory on 
guitar and Graham Frost on bass. The 
last No. 1 of the '50s, and the first of the 
'60s, What Do You Want to Make Those 


Eyes at Me For?, opened their account as 
the blue-shirted trio got a good welcome, 
continuing on with more hits On a Slow 
Boat to China, Them There Eyes and I 
Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now?. They 
concluded with Vince Taylor’s Brand New 
Cadillac. Naturally, Raye, who appeared 
in the Guinness Book of World Records for 
drumming 100 hours non-stop, played 
with Vince back in his 2is coffee bar days. 
Bobby Thompson, the Dominoes’ bass 
player, was making a second appearance 
for TFTW after a triumphant 2013 debut, 
and this introduced the house band. 

Led once more by the now fully 
recovered John Spenceley, they comprise 
Robb Davis on bass, Alex Bland on tenor 
sax, Sid Phillips on baritone sax, Claire 
Hamlin on keyboards, and Jeff Tuck on 
drums. They make a mighty sound. 

Sam Hardie, in a white jacket, black 
shirt and white tie was next up, brimming 
confidence and fronting keyboards. He 
was the man who formed the Dominoes 
back in 1957, and he had huge attack 
combined with a scally twinkle in his eye. 
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The opener was a rousing take on 
Larry Bonn’s Honey Bun, moving into a 
lively rendition of Charlie Rich’s Lonely 
Weekends. Sam knows his stuff, and he 
also knows the history of his stuff. Did 
you know Old Black Joe was written in 
1854 by Stephen Foster? Nope, neither 
did I. But it was. We did all know it 
was Jerry Lee Lewis who rocked up 
the standard, and it was this version 
we heard. Audience participation on 
the chorus was 100 per cent. His final 
number was the seldom-performed 
but still vintage Do What You Did, from 
the pen of Thurston Harris, and the 
version was spot- on. 

Leather-clad and petite. Beryl 
Marsden’s slight frame doesn’t seem 
large enough to contain that big voice 
but it does, and she uses it to fine 
effect. She included her first single, a 
cover of Barbara George’s I Know, some 
Shirelles, Irma Thomas’ Breakaway, 
and got the crowd on her side with the ^ 
standard Hi Heel Sneakers. 

Beryl is the nearly- woman of British 
pop, touring with The Beatles, playing 
The Cavern, teaming up with Rod Stewart 
and Mick Fleetwood in Shotgun Express, 
and making well-crafted records, with 
nary a sniff of the charts. Still, she 
retains that great voice, which she was 
persuaded to demonstrate on Wanda 
Jackson’s version of Let’s Have a Party, 
singing it, she said, for the first time. 

Great stuff. She concluded with Whole 
Lotta Shaking Goin’ On, ducting with Sam 
Hardie’s daughter Gillian, pulled from the 
audience with no warning, but happy to 
join in. 

Then it was Star Time as King Size 
Taylor, in black from lofty top to toe. 


The re-formed Dominoes were a 
revelation, an absoluteljj storming 
powerhouse of sound' 


dominated the stage for a rocking take on 
Bobby Parker’s Watch Your Step, leading 
into Larry Williams’ Dizzy Miss Lizzy, 
then Chuck Berry’s Sweet Little 16. 

A little more out of the ordinary was his 
take on the Dovell’s vocal version of You 
Can’t Sit Down, a sight more solid than 
the original Philadelphia release which 
seemed to spark a friendly sax battle 
between Sid and Alex. 

King Size has an easy audience rapport 
and a lively sense of humour as 
he confessed he planned to do 

f Chuck Berry’s lOOmph You Can’t 
Catch Me as a spoof- but since it 
hadn’t worked, he was going to do 
it straight. 

There was more Berry in the 
shape of Let It Rock, and the 
seldom-performed Broken Arrow 
before King Size let rip on his 
huge German hit Stupidity, taking 
that Solomon Burke original 
out of the soul catalogue and 
placing it firmly in the file marked 
rock’n’roll. 

He concluded with Larry 
Williams’ Bony Moronic, but he 
was planning to return in minutes 
with the Dominoes. 


When he did, it was something of a 
revelation. Yes, the band bears his name, 
but honours and vocals are shared equally 
between the big man and his colleagues 
Bobby and Sam. 

They share lead vocals around, joining 
in choruses together, and as they proved 
on the night, all three have the chops to 
front their own bands. 

They were augmented by the house 
band, and the sound took off like a rocket. 
Drummer Jeff Tuck, particularly, lifted 
the Joe Turner standard Lipstick Powder 
and Paint to the stratosphere, while 
Ubangi Stomp, Wait and See, and Fortune 
Teller were all well received. The unison 
vocals on the Jodimars’ Eat Your Heart 
Out Annie were a joy, but too soon it was 
all over. 

Problems with public transport, both 
road and rail, and worries over weather 
suggested a poor turnout might result, 
but the power of this line-up, and the 
reputation TFTW have built up over ten 
years of supplying first-rate rock’n’roll 
entertainment meant that for most of the 
evening the room was just the wrong side 
of comfortable. A larger venue to contain 
the crowds might be on the cards. Let’s 
see what the next ten years bring. ^ 
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IN HIS OWN WORDS: VINCE EAGER 


A Life in 
Rock’n’RoU 



T ime stood still for no 
man when it came 
to being managed by 
Larry Fames. With 
his artists roster now 
including Tommy Steele, Marty Wilde, 
Billy Fury, Dickie Pride, Johnny Gentle, 
Duffy Power and his lone female signing 
Sally Kelly, 24 hours in a day just wasn’t 
enough. One-nighters, weekly variety, 
television, radio and recording, personal 
appearances and sleep appeared to merge 
into one on occasions as we relied on our 
road managers to point us in the right 
direction or take us by the hand and lead 
us to whatever we should be doing. 

“You and your band are going to 
Scotland for four weeks,” said Larry. 

With most of my TV appearances in the 
late 1950s being on the BBC, there was a 
brief period when my profile in Scotland 
was greater than that of both Marty Wilde 
and Cliff Richard. Apparently it was due 
to television transmissions and where 
they were, or were not, received north of 
the border. 

When ITV was launched it took a few 
months for all their transmitters to be 
operational and for their signals to reach 
many Scottish viewers. Consequently the 
viewers had to be content with what the 
BBC had to offer. Marty and Cliff were 
mainly on ITV’s Oh Boy! show, while I 
was a regular on BBC’s Six-Five Special 
and Drumbeat with just the occasional Oh 
Boy! appearance. 

A Scottish tour had been arranged 
by Larry in conjunction with Duncan 
McKinnon, a ballroom promoter based in 
Melrose in the border region. Larry told 
us to call at Duncan’s office in Melrose 
on the way to our first appearance in 
Cowdenbeath, a Scottish town which up 
until then I could only associate with the 
football results. 

My band. The Quiet Three, consisting 
of Kenny Packwood, guitar, Tex Makins, 
bass and Jimmy Nicol, drums, and my 


road manager, Noel Wallis, and myself 
arrived in a farmyard in the beautiful 
Scottish Borders which bore the address 
given to us as Duncan’s office. As we 
pulled into the yard, chickens scattered 
everywhere. It transpired that capon 
chickens were Duncan’s main business. 

No kilt or sporran, but with a very 
strong Scottish accent and looking more 
like a character out of The Archers than a 
rock’n’roll promoter, Duncan welcomed 
us to Scotland and invited us into what 
he referred to as The inner sanctum’, his 
office. Consisting of a desk with a few 
papers scattered on it, and what looked 
like a wardrobe in the corner, it was a far 
cry from Larry’s Oxford Circus set-up. 

After fetching in a few chairs, Duncan 
opened the wardrobe door to reveal 
top-to-bottom shelving with bottles of 
Glen Grant malt whisky lined up on every 
shelve. Tex, Jimmy and Kenny suddenly 
developed smiles, the likes of which I had 
never seen before. We later discovered 
that Duncan was a major shareholder in 
the company. 

Thinking they had died and gone 
to heaven, the boys happily accepted 


Duncan’s offer of 'a wee dram’, but due to 
Noel having to drive, and me not drinking 
alcohol, we declined. As the afternoon 
rolled on, with the atmosphere becoming 
more and more relaxed, Jimmy reminded 
us that his supply of drum sticks was 
getting low and that he needed to stock 
up before the gig. 

Duncan told us of Browns, a well- 
known music shop in Edinburgh that 
stocked everything musical. He offered 
to phone the shop manager, who was 
a personal friend of his, and arrange 
for him to stay on after closing time in 
the event that we were late. With The 
Quiet Three’ in a far from quiet mood, 
we set off for Edinburgh, some 40 miles 
away. It was past 6 pm and Brown’s was 
officially closed, but fortunately Duncan’s 
telephone call had alerted the manager to 
our late arrival and we were invited into 
the shop. 

The percussion section was in the 
basement, and that’s where Jimmy was 
ushered. Noel and I went with Jimmy, 
whilst Kenny and Tex remained upstairs 
in the brass and woodwind department. 
Over-indulgence in Duncan’s malt whisky 
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IN OUR NEXT EXTRACT FROM HIS BOOK CHRONICLING 
HIS ROCK’N’ROLL YEARS, VINCE EAGER TELLS OF 
HIS FAME NORTH OF THE BORDER, WHERE WHISKY- 
RELATED ACCIDENTS FREQUENTLY RESULTED IN 
MISSING STOCK FROM BROWN’S MUSIC STORE... 



presented the basement stairs as an 
obstacle which Kenny and Tex saw as 
being non-negotiable. 

We emerged from the basement with 
Jimmy’s drumsticks to find that Tex and 
Kenny had returned to the mini bus. 
Thanking the manager for waiting for us 
we boarded our mini bus and set off for 
our first ever- Scottish gig, Cowdenbeath 
Roller Rink. 

We had only travelled a short distance 
when laughter and indescribable sounds 
emerged from the back of the bus. I was 
in the front with Noel and turned around 
to find out what the commotion was. 
There was Tex, trying to get a tune out of 
a brand new trombone, and Kenny by his 
side holding a brand new clarinet. 

It was then revealed that Tex and 
Kenny had taken advantage of the lack 
of supervision in the shop and had just 
walked out with the instruments and put 
them in the bus thinking it was a great 
joke. As we were due in Cowdenbeath 
within the hour, it was decided we could 
do nothing until the following morning, 
when I would phone the shop. 

Our first night was a sell-out and a big 
success and I was surprised that Duncan 
wasn’t there. His assistant, Scotty, later 
informed me that the boys weren’t 
the only ones to have fallen under the 
infiuence of Glen Grant! 

The following morning I was awakened 
at 9.15 am by a phone call from a less than 
happy Duncan. 

His Glen Grant hangover, coupled with 
a phone call he’d received from Brown’s 
Music Shop manager, resulted in him 
being anything but the happy generous 
soul of the previous afternoon. On pain 
of death if I didn’t, Duncan instructed me 
to contact the manager at Brown’s and 
arrange for the immediate return of the 
'borrowed’ instruments. 

The phone call to Brown’s manager 
found him quite cool and indifferent to 
what had happened. It was only when 


we returned the instruments later in the 
day that he explained it was something 
of a regular occurrence when visiting 
musicians had been excessive in enjoying 
the local hospitality and then visited 
the shop. He then reeled off a list of 
names, some of whom were household 
names. His favourite story was of TV 
trombonist George Chisholm who, 
under the infiuence, walked out of the 
shop with a trombone concealed under 
his raincoat. George apparently awoke 
the next morning having slept with the 
instrument. He then returned to the shop 
enquiring if the trombone did indeed 
belong to them. 

Duncan didn’t mention the incident 
again and the manager of Brown’s 
made us very welcome on the many 
other occasions we visited the shop. It 
was this initial experience of the 
friendliness of the Scots that was 
to make Scotland a very happy 
hunting ground for Vince Eager & 

The Quiet Three for years to come. 

Our Scottish success was also 
Duncan’s as he became something 
of a legend north of the border, 
where his generosity preceded 
him, with more and more artistes 
eager to head north and sample 
his Glen Grant whisky style of 
hospitality. One act in particular 
who became a regular visitor 
was Acker Bilk who, from his 
first visit to Scotland, christened 
Duncan, “Drunken Duncan”! 

“It’s Muriel, Vince!” my 
landlady Mrs Ryan shouted up 
the stairs. Larry’s PA, Muriel, 
was more like a mother to me 
and would often phone just 
to check that I was okay and 
behaving myself. She called 
to tell me that I was to fiy to 
London the following Sunday 
morning. Due to the strict 
Scottish licensing laws, Sunday ^ 


“As we 
were due in 
Cowdenbeath 
within the 
hour, we 
could do 
nothing until 
the following 
morning” 

VINCE EAGER 
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George Chisholm: accidental 
trombone thief 
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was usually a day of rest and if you 
wanted a drink in a hotel or bar you had 
to prove you were a bona fide traveller. 
This meant that if you lived, or were 
staying, next door to a bar or hotel, you 
couldn’t drink there but would have to 
travel a distance of at least three miles to 
have a drink. Strangely, you had to drive 
in order to drink. 

Muriel told me that Dick Rowe, my 
A&R Manager at Top Rank Records, had 
a song he was convinced could be the big 
hit we had been searching for and that I 
was to phone him to discuss the details. 
Dick appeared full of confidence as he 
told me he had secured the exclusive 
British rights for a song called Why?, 
currently No. 1 in the United States by 
Frankie Avalon. I was to fiy to London 
and record it on the Sunday so that it 
could be rush-released. 

On my arrival at Heathrow, I was 
greeted by my press manager, Chris 
Reynolds, who took me to Great 
Cumberland Place and the Pye recording 
studios. Chris, like Dick, was a big 
believer in me and was convinced that 
it was Larry’s interference that was 
preventing my recording success. With 
Larry’s penthouse apartment being 
directly opposite the recording studios 
we expected him to appear at any time 
during the session. 

Guitarist Bert Weedon and drummer 
Tony Crombie were the first people I saw 
upon entering the studio. They were both 


guys I knew, not only from the recording 
studio, but also from theatre work. As 
the musicians set up and did their sound 
checks, Dick took me into the production 
office to listen to the two tracks he 
had found for me. Why? and El Paso 
were the tracks in question, with Dick 
being especially excited with Why? and 
confident we would make No. 1. 

The session went really well with Why? 
being much the easier of the two songs 
to record. Having fourteen verses and a 
running time of over five minutes, El Paso 
proved a very different proposition. 

Dick assured me that Why? would be 
the elusive big hit and that Top Rank 
would have the single in the shops 
within three days. Chris congratulated 
me on a great session and echoed Dick’s 
enthusiasm. He did, however, voice his 
concern at Larry not showing his face at 
the session by saying, “Larry lives directly 
opposite the studio and I know he’s got 
nothing on today.” 

Due to my early flight back to 
Edinburgh the following morning, Chris 
suggested that we went for a Chinese 
meal and then back to his apartment in 
Victoria’s Dolphin Square, where I would 
be staying overnight. 

The Lobster Pot on Edgware Road 
in London, was a celebrity hot spot 
and the Chinese restaurant where the 
rich and famous were pampered. As 
Chris and I salivated over our spare ribs 
and Singapore noodles, our appetites 


suddenly disappeared and our 
mouths dried up as the television 
in the corner broadcast Anthony 
Newley singing Why? on Sunday 
Night at the London Palladium. 

Our appetites gone, we sat and 
watched as Anthony finished 
and then he announced, “That’s 
my latest recording ladies 
and gentlemen. It’s also been 
recorded by two other artists but 
they don’t need the money and I 
do, so please buy mine.” 

“I bet Larry knew about 
this,” said Chris. “That’s why 
he didn’t visit the studio today. 
What a bastard!” 

My return to Scotland the next 
morning was a sombre affair. Not having 
had the opportunity to phone Dick Rowe, 
all manner of conspiracies were mulling 
around in my head, with Larry involved 
in all of them. When I did finally get in 
touch with Dick he sounded as gutted as 
I felt. He didn’t think however that Larry 
was aware of Anthony Newley’s version. 

As my Scottish success grew, so did my 
television work with pop shows such as 
Six-Five Special, Drumbeat and Oh Boy! 
and more ambitious projects on television 
variety shows where, along with The 
Quiet Three, we would be the special 
guests. They were fun shows to do as I 
enjoyed being involved in production 
numbers, plus they usually had a bevy of 
beautiful dancers who were, more often 
that not, very friendly. 

On one occasion we were recording a 
Christmas special for ITV where Shirley 
Bassey, who was also a guest, and I were 
watching the dancers rehearse a hula- 
hoop routine. The hoops had been the 
summer rage and eight girl dancers were 
rehearsing a routine. With the routine 
nearing its finale the intensity grew as the 
girls struggled to keep the hoops going 
and to stop them from dropping around 
their ankles. But I don’t think any of us 
saw it quite the way Shirley did. 

At the conclusion of the hula-hoop 
routine she looked at me and, without 
batting an eyelid, said, “It looked as if 
they were having a damn good fuck but 
not enjoying it, didn’t it darling?” ^ 

Vince’s book Vince Eager^s Rock^n^RoU 
Files is available at www.vinceeager. 
co.uk and all leading bookshops 

Illustration by Graham Fowell. 
www.caricaturesandcartoons.co.uk 


“Dick Rowe had a song he was 
convinced could be the big hit we 
had been searching for ” 
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BruceWelch 




The Shadows’ rhythm guitarist Bruce Welch is 
charged witli seiecting for Vintage Rock [\\^ 
Soundtrack of his Life. A man with a record coiiection 
that is kept r ght up to date, Bruce teiis Vince Eager 
about the ten songs he has ioved the most... 


WHY DO FOOLS FALL 
IN LOVE? 

FRANKIELYMOllANDTHE 
TEENAGERS 09$) 

“Hank and I 
listened to this 
Newcastle coffe ^ 
jukebo:|c when 
14. Wdj^ent str: 




)n a 
har 


i ight 


’ stc 'e in 


to Fen\^cks' 

Newcastle to pi; xhase 
a copy and playc d it 
constantly whei 
that he was onh 
co-written the 
can we. We sawl ti: 
brilliant. W^alsi ) 
to listen to reco 
was at its loudej t, 



i s )ng. ' 


we got home. We were gobsmacked to discover 
13, and even more so when we discovered he’d 
;. Our thoughts were, if he can do it then so 
im perform at the Newcastle Empire and he was 
discovered around this time that the best place 
ds was our local Town Moor fairground, where it 
:. You couldn’t beat it!” 




PNDDOG 
ELVIS PRESLEY (1956) 

“Every Sunday | 
lunchtime I’d te ne 
in to Two Way F knily 
Favourites on th 2 BBC 
Light Programn e 


Presented by Jean 
iff 
as a 

r me for 


Metcalfe and Cl i 
Michelmore it v a 
request progran r 
the forces for se wice 

personnel overs sas. I was blown away when they played Hound 
Dog. It leapt out of the radio at me and I just couldn’t believe 
the snare drum ilound and Scotty Moore’s guitar solo. When I 
discovered Scot y Moore had produced it I followed his work, 
and I don’t belie /e anyone has ever achieved such an amazing 
snare drum soui|d on a record. I’d love to know how he did it.” 

V 


WAKEUPLimebsiE 


THEEVERLYBRO] 
0957) 




Hi-iiimi 


“The guitar intros on 
the Everly Brothers’ 
recordings have to be 
some of the best acoustic 
guitar sounds evpr. It 
was their acoust c guitar 
sound that made me want 
to be a rhythm g litarist 
as opposed to th i one 

who played the i iddly diddly bits. It actually suited Hank and I 
perfectly as that s what we were aiming towards. I eventually got 
to see them live n the 1980s when they played the Albert Hall 
and they were st 11 something very special and had stood the 
test of time.” 


I 
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THAT’LL BE THE DAY 

B ttH ^ 

THE CRICKETS (1957) 

“I played it so often 
to figure out Buddy’s 
guitar intro but never 
really did. Once Hank 
and I had seen Buddy’s 
Fender guitar nothing 
else would do for us, but 
we had to wait until April 
1959, when the American 
import embargo was lifted 
and we saw the Fender catalogue. We 




the pinkish - red 


Stratocaster model at 140 Guineas was tl e one for us, but as we 


couldn’t afford it. Cliff did the honours 
still use it.” 


still have the guitar and 


MISS YOU NIGHTS 
CLIFF RICHARD 0975) 

“Cliff hadn’t had 
a hit for a couple of 
years and The Shadows’ 
manager, Peter Gormley, 
suggested that if I could 
find the right material I 
could produce his next 
single. I discovered Miss 
You Nights by accident, as 


Lg suggesting the A- side, 
ions as a producer as well 
If-indulgent reasons, this 
y Famous is my favourite 


it was on the B-side of a 
cassette I’d been sent by Island Publishii 
The record became critical in my aspirat 
as breaking Cliff’s drought. For purely se 
is my favourite Cliff single and Fm Near! 
Cliff album.” 



THE SHADOWS 0961) 

“This was our first, 
my favourite Shadows 
album. Considered by 
many to be our best. It 
was recorded over nine 
months in both mono and 
stereo formats and cited 
by many of the up coming 
guitarists such as Brian 
May as being their number 
one favourite Shadows album and an influence in their musical 
career choice.” 


THE SHADOWS 


THE REARRANGE VERSION 

TRULY WAS WONDERFUL AND 
BECAME THE 196®’ LONGEST 
RUNNING NO. AND MY 

FAVOURITE SHADOWS SINGLE 






LYING EYES 
THE EAGLES 0975) 


T 

) no K 


^ ah 


R, 

■c ck, 
the 
Is 

e and 
i^^fect. 
ad of 
their 
ill 

ed. The first time I saw them perform was 
ed Elton John and The Beach Boys at Wembley 
awesome and for me they stole the show.” 


“The Eagles were 
forerunners of AO 
adult orientated n 
and for me remain 
masters. Their voi 
were second to 
they were pitch pi 
They were way 
similar bands witi 
harmonising and 
haven’t been equa li 
when they suppor 
in 1975. They wen 

WONDERFUL LAND 
THESHAD0WS0|2) 

“Penned by JerryjK 
Lordan, who wropje 
Apache, Jerry plaj^d it on 
piano for us and ilren we 
recorded it, but at nuch 
as we loved the tui e we 
were disappointed with 
how it turned out n the 
studio and decidec noit to 
release it and left t D tour 
Australia. On dur return, our producer Norrie Paramour called us 
into the studio, ^^fpre he played his rearranged version. He’d added 
wonderful extra pl^ords, ladies’ vocal chori\s, strings and French 
horns and now if truly was wonderful and became the 1960s’ 
longest running I 
eight weeks at N] 


SMOKE GETS Rlr 
YOUREYES ’ 


I [). I and my favourite Shadows single. It spent 
I.” 




THE PLAHERS 0959) 

“1958 was a vintagp year 
for records and thfe was 
by far my favourita What 
a beautiful song atip the 
voice of Tony Williams 
. I first 
Can’t 


just blew me away, 
heard it in The Girl 
Help It, the movie ihat 
featured Little Ric lard, 

Eddie Cochran, G^ne Vincent, The Platters and Fats Domino and 


was the catalyst fo 
set-list but it was s 
complicated chords.” 


3 difficult to play the slow melody and the 


any rock’n’ roller. It was also in our skiffle 


i 


UPTOWN FUNK 

markronMn ^ 

FEATURING BRUN6 MARS 
(2014) ^ 

“This is by far my' 
favourite record qf the 
present-day releases and 
I can understand Ivhy it’s 
been at No. I for s ) long. 

The song itself is' )rilliant, 

Bruno Mars turns in a 
wicked performai ice and 
Mark Ronson’s pi eduction is awesome.” 
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ALAN FREED SIGNS JERRY LEE 


Here, Broadway’s great jazz and rock photographer William “PoPsie” Randolph 
captures Jerry Lee Lewis as he puts pen to paper on a fresh contract with deejay, 
promoter and all-round rock’n’roll impresario Alan “Noondog” Freed in New 
York on February 6, 1958. Shaw Artists head honcho Milt Shaw and Freed’s 
business manager Jack Hook (right) are also in shot. 



THE ROCK BAND BLUEPRINT - SELF-PENNEDUNGS, 
TWO GUITARS, BASS AND DRUMS - WAS'lAlbDOWN 
IN A MAGICAL TWO-YEAR PERIOD IN JHE1ATE-50S‘ 
BY A SKINNY KID FROM LUBBQCK. TEXAS... ^ 
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IN THE LAND OF CASH & ELVIS 



NERU HARRARD SKARQN JOHES AND THE DAP KINDS SUICIDAL TENDENCIES 
mSHTS REVEREND NORTON HEAT RLACK JOE LEWIS AND THE HQNEYBEARS HAYES CARLL 
WANDA JACKSON JIHUUDERDALE BELLY JDE SHAVER 
HEKROHANTIX SONNY BURRESS & THE LERENDARY PACERS BATHOBILE 
SLEEPY UBEEF CARL NANH WS **aUKE" HOLUHD RAYBURN ANTHONY STAN PERKINS 
ALTON &JIHHY JC BRDOKS AND THE UPTOWN SOUND THE BRONX NIKKI UNE 
JH VAN EATON W/LIHDA RAIL LEWIS NASHVILLE PUSSY BCATS StCRANSTQUN 
RAY COLLINS HOT CLUB STOHPY JONES RIZZELLE HARIACHI EL BRONX 
KOmNKATS QUEBE SISTERS BOB WAYNE AND THE OUTUWS SUN JENKINS 
HOT CLUB OF COWTOWN SARAH RAYLE HEECH DANNY B. HARVEY W/ANNIE HARIE LEWIS 
ROB SNYDER CHANTILLY LACE VINCENT W/LOS NIRK TOPS CIRAR STORE INDIANS 
HOURHOST ALEXVARRAS DOUR C. AND THE BUCKUSTED RHYTHM SHAKERS SON LIHLE 
SWITCHBUQEi LINDIORTERA REORRIA ENBLISH A HAN CALLED STU RANDALL CUY 
DUANE HARK D.flN DAROX AND THE HaODY JOY BAKERS JINX JONES LOS HIRH TOPS 
UURA BENITET AND THE HEARTACHE HOT ROD WALT & THE PSYCHO DEVILLES 
JOSH Hl-H SORHEIH HISS LONELY HEARTS URA HOPE AND THE ARK TONES THREE TINES BAD 
HOPELESS JACK AND THE HANDSOME DEVIL HUBCAP STEALERS THE PUNKNECKS 
PEACE LOVE AND STUFF REVEREND RED AND MORE TBAE 
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